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Saturpay, May 14, 1881. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16: PAGES. 


No. 79 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
May 3, opens with a charming May-flower story 
for girls by KAYE Upson CLARK, beautifully 
lustrated by Jessie CURTIS SHEPHERD. Jf also 
contains a jolly poem entitled In the Deep Blue 
Sea,” with full-page illustrations by ROGERS; “A 
Wild Ocean Ride,” a whaling story, by GEORGE 
CoomER, with a full-page illustration by TABER ; 
“ Our Baby Again,” one of Fimmy Brown's 
best stories; the concluding chapter of *“ Phil’s 
Fairies” ; announcements of new Serials ; a page 
of Wiggles” ; besides poems, pictures, puzzles, and 
numerous other attractions, 


PATRONAGE. 


HE investigation of the Star Route 
frauds, like the dead-lock in the Sen- 
ate over the offices, and the defiance of the 
citizens of the city of New York by the ma- 
chine ring in the Legislature, and the brow- 
beating of the Mayor by the attorneys of 
patronage, are all illustrations of the nature 
and tendency of patronage, which will not 
be lost upen the country. It is a corrupt 
power which has grown, is growing, and 
which must be diminished. “There is al- 
ready sufficient evidence in hand,” writes 
the special correspondent of the Herald, “to | 
show that the Star Route lobby was not 
without Congressmen as part of its force; 
and the game of straw bidding, sham secu- 
rities, and raised contracts appears to have 
been carried on with a brazen effrontery 
which shows that the men engaged in it— 
some of them men of political influence, and | 
others officers, here and elsewhere—had not 
the least fear of interference from any quar- 
ter.” “Viverybody connected with the Star 
Route Ring,” says the Tribune correspond- 
ent, “flourished apace. General Brapy; 
whose friendship enabled it to draw vast 
sums of money from the Treasury, grew 
rich, as well as the contractors and agents. 
Not leng before tlie new Administration 
came in, the ring completed arrangements, 
as its members thought, to perpetuate its 
power......It was thought that the Adminis- 
tration...... would not dare.offend BRapDy...... 
His friends boasted that he was too power- 
ful a man for the Administration to offend.” 
And once more the correspondent of the 
Herald: “The result [of the investigation ] 
promises to be as astonishing in its details 
as the exposure of the Whiskey Ring by 
Secretary Bristow; and fortunately the 
present Attorney-General is not the kind 
of man to issue an order intimidating wit- 
nesses and shielding rogues.” 

All the-accounts agree in stating that 
millions of dollars have been squandered, 
and that the government officer chiefly im- 
plicated will endeavor to protect himself 


_by producing letters of members of Con- 


gress and other public functionaries virtu- 
ally asking for the plunder of the Treasury. 
In other words, the swindle has been ac- 
complished by means of influence, and the 
argument is the old and insolent argument 
of patronage, that it is for the good of the 
party. This was the consideration for wink- 
ing at the Whiskey Ring. If the Whis- 
key Ring stole the public money—in other 
words, robbed the people—it could afford 
to contribute liberally from its stealings to 
pay the party expenses. This is the logical 
and inevitable result of the vast system of 
patronage, which underlies all the opportu- 
nities for contracts, and all the éxtortion 
of assessments, and the whule enormous and 
unscrupulous power of the machine. “ Pat- 
ronage means votes,” said an Assemblyman, 
who showed by his words how deeply he 
felt that his vote against the Citizens’ Street- 
cleaning Bill needed justification. In plain 
English, the phrase means simply that any 
party which has the power ought to use the 
public money to buy votes. Our experi- 
ence proves that this is the necessary con- 
sequence of patronage. It tends to make 
politics wholly venal, to exclude character 
and ability from the public servicé, and to 
destroy public spirit altogether. 

But it is in this way that the iins of a 
party are visited upon itself. Do intelli- 
gent Republicans think that the party pros- 
pects for the autumn elections are improved 
by the dead-lock in the Senate to secure the 
election of GoRHAM for Secretary, and the 
street-cleaning record of the Republican As- 
sembly at Albany, and the revelation of the 
Star Route frauds? They will remember 
the effect of the COVODE investigation upon 
the Democratic party in 1860, and of the 
Whiskey Ring investigation upon the Re- 
publican party in 1876... There is to be tak- 


eu into the account of this year, also, the 


kind of reaction which often follows a Pres- 
idential election, and the absence of any im- 
mediate and paramount issue. Parties will 
be tried at the autumn elections upon their 
recent merits and conduct, and in New 
York, where the result is vitally importaut, 
the Republican machine at Albany exposes 
the city of New York to a pestilence, while 
the same machine at Washington quar- 
rels with the Republican Administration 
upon a question of patronage. Is this the 
way to victory? The party division in the 
State is fiercer than ever—fiercer than un- 
der the late Administration. And it is a 
personal difference. It is all due to patron- 
age. It is substantially a quarrel of the ins 
and the outs, in which, under a system of 
patronage, the advantage is heavily with 
the ins. The solution of the situation lies 
in a principle, and that principle is the prac- 
tical extinction of patronage. Happily the 
conviction that this is fast becoming neces- 
sary, if our institutions are to continue to 
work peacefully, spreads very rapidly. All 
the political events of the winter and spring, 
and the present political situation, have 
deepened this conviction in the public mind. 
Monstrous public scandals are plain signs 
of public danger. Granting that the expla- 
nation is the low tone of public life, and the 
want of a just sense of public responsibility, 
we defy anybody to show how that tone is 
to be raised and that sense awakened under 
a system of patronage. 


THE SPRING. 


TuHE spring is unknown to this latitude 
as a distinct season of balmy weather be- 
tween the rigorous cold of winter and the 
rigorous heat of summer, the season with 
whose praises English poetry is full. But 
there are days scattered through April and 
May which are as “rare” in both senses as 
LOWELL calls a day in June—days so soft 
and pure and perfect, delight in which is so 
ample and unalloyed, that they seem, per- 
haps, to the poet’s imagination, an entire 


season, so that when he sings of spring, he . 


means those single days. Perhaps, also, in 
an inward sense, there is a spripg season 
which does not outwardly appear. When 
the snow and frost are evidently gone, and 
the trees and shrubs begin to swell, and the 
bluebird and the song-sparrow twitter and 
sing, there is a quickening of the heart, an 
expectation, a pleasure, which may be part- 
ly association, but which is none the less 
actual and sincere. Besides, the pageant 
of the spring is not delayed. There is no 
postponement on account of the weather. 
It may be necessary to put on coats aud 
furs and overshoes to go out and enjoy the 
universal blossoming, but the blossoms are 
there. The flowers are as punctual as the 
birds, and one of the bewilderments of the 
time called spring is the contrast between 
the temperature and the spectacle. 

The writers of rural diaries, who record, 
with the poet Gray, the first appearances 
of birds and blossoms, and the degrees of 
cold and heat, and the rain and drought and 
wind, all agree that the law of averages is 
nowhere more strikingly illustrated than in 
such facts and conditions. The late snow- 
storm, the high wind, the prolonged rain, 
the first crocus, and robin, and greening of 
the grass, which strike the casual observer 
as phenomenal, and upon which he expends 
valuable expletives of surprise and pleasure, 
or dissatisfaction, are all matched in the rec- 
ord. The relentless diarist turns back to 
the corresponding day last year, or ten years 
ago, like Tim Linkinwater referring to his 
oldest ledger, and apprises you that it was 
quite the same then—that the frost disap- 
peared on the 10th instead of the 12th, and 
the lilacs flowered on the 4th instead of the 
2d. Every year, indeed, there is great im- 
patience with the chilly wet weather, in 
which all the early shrubs hasten out into 
full beauty, like conscientious maids who 
will not fail at the tryst. But the unfailing 
flowers do not warm the air, and often when 
the continuous warm days come, the uni- 
versal flowering is past. 

Such thoughts are, perhaps, untimely in a 
city so uncleanly that the approach of warm 
weather is feared as the coming of pesti- 
lence. But in other great cities—in Paris, 
for instance—these days are the most de- 
lightful of the year. It was on a spring 
day, too, twenty-five years ago, that THACK- 
ERAY said, as he sat by the open window, 
“T must go home; London is the city of the 
world at this season.” BROWNING, in a lit- 
tle song, speaks for all Englishmen when 
the year draws toward May: 

**Oh, to be in 
Now that April’s there!” ~— 
And all the spring flowers and birds in 
Shakespeare bloom and sing as his birth- 
day comes round—only a week before May- 
day. So if there be not much spring in the 
weather which we call by its name, there 
is plenty of it in feeling and association; 
and perhaps the ramblers in the Central 
Park and on Staten Island, and over such 


open hills and fields as the great city yet 
tolerates in its neighborhood, may still find 
all that the poets have found— 


“Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie.” 


THE CARLYLE REACTION: 


THE publication of CARLYLE’s Reminis- 
cences has produced in England a strong re- 
action of feeling against the author, and a 
severe condemnation of his literary execu- 
tor, Mr.FroupE. The feeling is so positive 
that the subscriptions for a memorial have 
stopped, and the expressions of opinion show 
an injustice which is sure to pass away. 
There was no man of equal distinction of 
whom there was so little personal gossip dur- 
ing his long life as CARLYLE. Indeed, very 
little was known of him beyond his works. 
The publication of the Reminiscences merely 
shows that he was exceedingly human—a 
man of limited sympathies and strong preju- 
dices, with the spiritual arrogance and in- 
tellectual intolerance which seclusion often 
breeds in a man of imperious individuality 
and of a dyspeptic habit. CARLYLE’s diges- 
tion was greatly to blame. If he looked at 
the world through blue spectacles, they were 
in a sense spectacles which he could not re- 
move. If he looked at all, everything must 
seem blue. 

There is something very humorous in his 
patronizing summary and dismissal of some 
of his famous contemporaries, who are quite 
as sure of the future as CARLYLE himeelf. 
But there is no malice in it. The admirer 
of his genius regrets it, indeed, and sorrow- 
fully admits the weakness of the man whose 
power, also, is so great. It would, however, 
be a fatal mistake to permit indignation and 
regret to hurry any reader into the suppo- 
sition that CARLYLE was only a snarling, 
envious, intolerant, and intolerable pretend- 
er, as seems to be the disposition in some 
quarters. Impatient, unreasonable, preju- 
diced, intolerant, he may have been in his 
opinions, and especially in his conversation. 
But much of the extravagance of his talk 
was due, perhaps, to his delight in his own 
conversational power—a humorous curiosity 
to see what would come of letting himself 
go, which is observable in many great talk- 
ers. It is not a pleasant plea in extenua- 
tion, and it can not be urged for writing. 
The tone of much of the Reminiscences is un- 
mistakable. It is that of arrogance, intol- 
erance, and selfishness in its want of feeling 
for others. But if he fell below our ideal 
of his character, and below his own stand- 
ards and exhortations for others, it is not 
necessary to fly to the extreme of supposing 
him to be a charlatan. 

Among the innumerable articles which the 
Reminiscences have elicited there is one in the 
Contemporary Review which tells some gener- 
ally unconsidered truths in a very forcible 
way. In speaking of CARLYLE’s gospel of 
the “veracities,” the writer says: “The duty 
of truth means the duty of avoiding false- 
hood ; in no other sense is it a duty. It is 
poor work putting all our crude, rough, hasty 
judgments into words, and calling that a 
love of truth.” Merely to speak our minds 
—that is, to empty them of all their preju- 
dices and false impressions—is not to further 
the truth, as the writer well remarks: Yet 
when a man has emptied his mind in this 
way upon paper for his own gratification, 
and without thought, the mischief is done 
when his literary executor publishes it. CaR- 
LYLE’s mental peculiarities, his limitations 
of sympathy, and apparent perversities, are 
really, perhaps, as evident in his other works 
as in his Reminiscences. But applied to the 
society in which he lived, and to his social 
companions, they seem both new and start- 
ling. 


MAYOR GRACE AND THE 
LAWYE 


THE Police Commissioners, whose official 
conduct is being inquired into by the Mayor, 
would do well to instruct their lawyers to 
show a little more confidence in the inno- 
cence of their clients. If public opinion is 
of any consequence to the Commissioners, 
they ought to see that their counsel are 
doing all in their power to turn it against 
them. These gentlemen insist so strongly 
on absurdly strict technicalities as to give 
the impression that they have nothing else 


to depend on. They fight so obstinately to 


keep out evidence, that the public is coming 
to believe that they are afraid of the truth. 
It may be said that they are employed as 
lawyers, and are only using lawyers’ meth- 
ods, but this is a mistake. Much of their 
conduct is distinctly unprofessional. They 
are insolent, quarrelsome, abusive, not only 
toward defenseless witnesses, but toward the 
legal representatives of the city, and the 
Mayor himself. They transgress all bounds 
of legal license in these regards, and no one 
knows it better than they. In one day’s 
proceedings an attendant on the investiga- 
tion might have heard the counsel of the 
Commissioners call the Mayor’s legal advis- 
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ers “demagogues” and “mob counsel”; he 
might have heard them charge that the in- 
vestigation was being used “to grind out 
slanders against the Commissioners,” and 
that the Mayor had been concealing and 
trying to keep from them important facts 
in the proceedings; he might have heard 
charges of “truckling to the vulgar out- 
cry” of the press, and have heard a witness, 
against whose character no word of evidence 
had been brought, denounced as a “foul ras- 
cal,” and as guilty of “perjury.” These are 
not the methods or the manners of respect- 
able lawyers. They would not be indulged 
in before any court in the State; if they 
were, the lawyers guilty of them would be 


promptly brought to book for contempt of | 


court, and would be lucky if they were not 
thrown over the bar. 

It is the theory of the Commissioners’ 
lawyers that Mayor GRACE is sitting as a 
judge, and that his investigation should be 
limited by the narrowest rules of evidence. 
If they really regarded his Honor as a judge, 
they would put a bridle on their tongues, 
and Mr. GEORGE BLIss’s fists would be shak- 
en much less frequently and violently. But 
apart from the absurd inconsistency of this 
theory with the lawyers’ conduct, the Com- 
missioners should see that it prejudices them 
hopelessly with the community. The Mayor 
is making a purely administrative investi- 
gation. He is trying in as practical and 
searching fashion as he can to find out how 
far the Commissioners are to blame for the 
unquestionably filthy state of the streets, 
which it was their duty to clean if they 
could. The Commissioners, instead of ac- 
cepting the investigation in a manly way, 
and aiding the Mayor to get at the truth, as 
they would do if they had been honestly do- 
ing their best, allow their lawyers to throw 
every obstacle in the way, to browbeat and 
bully witnesses, and to insult the Mayor 
and his advisers. Their conduct is a pre- 
sumptive confession of guilt, and every sen- 
sible and impartial citizen so regards it. Mr. 
GRACE would be entirely justified in closing 
the case on the spot, and taking the action 
which thé law authorizes and requires him 
to take. | 


THE PLEA OF THE ELEVATED 
RAILWAYS. 


THE managers and principal owners of 
the elevated railways do not think that 
they should pay taxes to the city on the 
structures and the personal property of 
their corporations. Some of the reasons 
which they urge for exemption would be 
amusing if they were not shocking to the 
sense of common justice. The most striking 
is that if they pay taxes, they can not, meet 


the interest on the face of their bonds... 


They ignore the fact that these bonds are 
in great part a device to conceal earnings. 
The interest on them is not a fair payment 
for the use of money had. It is at least 
one-half, and probably more than two- 
thirds, a payment for which there has 
been no value received. In other words, 
the holders of the bonds, if they received 
one-half or one-third of the interest on the 
face of the bonds, would get a fair compen- 
sation for all that they ever really loaned 
to the companies, Why should taxes be 
remitted in order that they should get more 
than this? Suppose that taxes were to be 
forgiven to every tax-payer who claimed to 
owe money which he did not owe, would 
that be a fair arrangement for the honest 
tax-payers, who would be obliged to make 
up the deficit? Or would it be thinly dis- 
guised robbery of the latter to reward the 
rascality of the former? 

An investigating committee of acknowl- 
edged fairness and unusual ability has re- 
ported that the actual cost of the elevated 
roads up to the spring of 1879 was some 
eighteen millions of dollars,and the ficti- 
tious cost some twenty-four millions. The 
proportion of “water” in the bonds and 
stock of the roads at that time was fifty- 
seven per cent. It certainly is no less now. 
The authorities claim that the companies 
should pay their share of the public bur- 
dens, proportioned to the actual value of 
their property, including their structures. 
The companies enjoy peculiar privileges. 
They pay next to nothing for the use of the 
streets, though that use interferes seriously 
with the general business for which the 
streets were intended. They pay no dam- 
ages to the property-owners, on whom they 
have inflicted great and irreparable injury. 
They have an absolute monopoly of a means 
of transporting passengers which has be- 
come a.necessity to a great part of the com- 
munity. They charge rates of fare which 
for short distances are exorbitant, and 
for average distances would yield a heavy 


profit on actual cost. They have sources — 


of revenue that are necessarily constantly 
tending to increase, and have actually in- 
creased already to a very large extent, as 
is shown by the companies’ statement that 
they need new terminal facilities and more 
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cars and engines. Every one of these facts 
is a strong reason why they should pay 
more, and not less, taxation, in proportion to 
the value of their property, than other prop- 
erty-owners. 

If the companies had built their roads 
carefully and honestly; if their stock and 
bonds represented capital actually contrib- 
uted and expended; if they served the pub- 
lic cheaply and well, and were losing mon- 
ey—they might ask charity of the pub- 
lic in the form of abated taxation, though 


no private citizen could escape taxation on | 


such a plea. Butin fact the contrary of all 
this is true, and in addition the stock and 
bonds of the companies have been made the 
basis of the most dishonorable and scandal- 
ous speculation on the Stock Exchange. 
They have been “ bulled” and “ beared” by 
false reports, and corporate action taken in 
bad faith for that purpose. The record of 
the companies -is stained by some of the 
most disgraceful trickery upon the public 
known even to these days of desperate chi- 
cane in finance. ‘Their claim to escape tax- 
ation which every honest citizen is obliged 
to face, from the merchant to the day-labor- 
er, is not only untenable, it is impudent. 


THE VETO AND THE MUTUAL 
AID SOCIETIES. 


THe mutual benefit associations, which 
include some 400,000 citizens of this State, 
mostly voters, belonging to every branch of 
business and industry, and which are man- 
aged not for money-making, but solely for 
the relief of the families of members, have 
been naturally aggrieved by the attempts 
to subject them to the law binding upon in- 
surance companies which are established 
solely for profit. The law requires from 
every such company a preliminary deposit 
of $100,000 as a pledge of good faith. But 
such a requirement would at once destroy 
the benefit associations, which are purely 
fraternal and charitable societies. 

The attempt in the Legislature last year 
to subject them to this requirement failed, 
and a bill introduced this year for the same 
purpose was defeated with the consent of 
the introducer. But a subsequent bill, ex- 
pressly exempting such societies—a bill 
which seemed to be carefully drawn—al- 
though passed by the Legislature, was ve- 
toed by the Governor. A large public meet- 
ing was immediately held at the Cooper 
Union to protest against the veto, which it 


did in some strenuous resolutions, hoping | 


that the veto would be overruled by the 
Legislature. 

Governor CORNELL is represented to have 
been annoyed by the action of the meeting, 
and to have said that there was great mis- 
apprehension of his veto. He is reported, 
indeed, to have expressed sympathy with 
the objects of the mutual aid societies, and 
to have said that his veto was intended to 
strike at speculative organizations outside 
of the State. If this be the actual situa- 
tion, the matter can be arranged. But if 
the Insurance Department, in the interests 
of the ordinary life-insurance companies, 
promotes the opposition, a remedy will not 
be so easy. The wrong of the requirement, 
however, is so obvious that no argument 
should be needed to prevent it, and as there 
is no reason to doubt the Governor's report- 
ed good feeling toward the societies, it would 
be most unfortunate if an understanding 
upon the subject should not be reached. 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Tue death of James T. Fiexps is the loss of a 
delightful companion and friend to a very large 
circle, by whom his hearty sympathy and charm- 
ing humor will be always most kindly remember- 
ed. His interest in literature and literary men 
has intimately associated his name as a publisher 
and lecturer with most of the distinguished Amer- 
ican authors of his time, while the range of his 
purely literary friendships at home and abroad 
Was probably greater than that of any other Ameri- 
can. His remarkable talent as a raconteur made 
his conversation and his lectures upon his literary 
friends very charming, and they, in turn, cherish- 
ed for him the sincerest friendship. 

This Strong literary instinct and wide acquaint- 
ance, with a graceful and delicate westhetic taste, 


made his home singularly interesting and beau- | 


tiful. It was full of literary treasures of many 
kinds: rare and exquisite books, precious auto- 
graphs, letters, and manuscripts, portraits, engrav- 
ings, with a thousand valuable and exquisite ob- 
jects—all lending that grateful air of refinement 
to the whole house which is beyond the reach of 
any decorative art except the taste and the in- 
stinct of the master. How much in this instance 
was due to the similar tastes, blended with his 
Own, of the mistress of that household need not 
here be said. The hospitality of the house was 
boundless, and in harmony with its character. 
There have been no more delightful feasts of more 
delightful and famous people in any house in this 
Country than were constantly known in the snug 
little dining-room, with its ample view over the 
Water, at the house on Charles Street. 
Ample justice has been done in the newspapers 
r. FIELDs’s sagacity and success as a publish- 
€r and editor, and his popularity as a lecturer. 


His quick perception of excellence in a young and 
unknown writer was very striking, and his en- 
couraging approval was expressed with a hearti- 
ness which was very gratifying. He was, per- 
hops, the first to recognize the unique genius of 
Bret Harte, and we remember well the crumpled 
newspaper in which the “ Luck of Roaring Camp” 
was reprinted which he ardently pressed upon us, 
praising the story as one of the most original and 
remarkable in our literature. His own contribu- 
tions to literature were marked by his character- 
istic sprightliness and sympathy. The most im- 
portant of them were his Yesterdays with Authors, 
which is a collection of interesting details of fa- 
mous contemporaries from personal acquaintance, 
and his selections from English poetry, a work in 
which he was associated with his life-long friend 
E. P. Wurprte. But we owe to him, among many 
literary obligations, three which are especially 
notable—the Scarlet Letter, the collected works 
of De Quincey, and the second visit of Dickens. 
Literary Boston will not be quite the same now 
that Fie.ps is gone, and his memory will be ten- 
derly cherished by those whose regard is fame. 


A LETTER OF CARLYLE’. 


WE speak elsewhere of the reaction of feeling 
about CarLyLe. But in illustration of the essen- 
tial tenderness of his nature, the dewy harebell 
that nestled amid the rough rocks of that stern 
Scottish crag, we print—and it is the first time 
that it has been printed—the letter that CarLyLE 
wrote to an American lady acknowledging the gift 


of the Harvard Memorial Biographies, which Mr. 


Froupsg says that CaRLyLe confessed had somewhat 
opened his eyes to the true character of our strug- 
gle. The note—for it is no more—is written with 
a blue pencil in a dim, tremulous hand, with 
some abbreviations. 

10 March 1870. 

“Dear Mapam,—I received your gentle, kind 
and beautiful message, and in obedience to so 
touching a command, soft to me as sunlight or 
moonlight, but imperative as few c4 be, I read 
those lives you marked for me, with several of 
the others, and intend to read the whole before I 
finish. Many thanks to you for those volumes 
and that note. 

“Tt w4 need a heart much harder than mine 
not to recognize the high and noble spirit that 
dwelt in those young men; their heroic readiness, 
complete devotedness; their patience, diligence, 
shining valor and virtue in the cause they saw to 
be the highest ; while, alas! any difference I may 
feel on that latter point only deepens to me the 
sorrowful and noble tragedy each of their brief 
lives is. 

‘You may believe me, Madam, I wé strew flow- 
ers on their graves along with you, and piously 
bid them, rest in Hope! It is not doubtful to 
me that they also have added their mite to what 
is the eternal cause of God and man: or that, in 
circuitous but sure ways, all men, Black and 
White, will infallibly get their profit of the same. 

‘“* With many thanks and regards, dear Madam, 
I remain Y*™ sincerely, 

“'T. CARLYLE.” 


THE FARRAGUT STATUE. 


THE services of the navy in the civil war are 
now receiving a just commemoration in the statues 
of Farracut, one of which has just been erected 
with imposing ceremony in Washington, while an- 
other will be soon placed in Madison Square in 
New York. There were able and patriotic naval 
officers during the war, and the old renown and 
romance of the American navy were well main- 
tained. But FarraGut was distinctively the na- 
val hero. He takes his place in the popular im- 
agination with Perry and Lawrence and Deca- 
TUR, of the “last war,” as it used to be called. 

Mr. Maynarp told the story of his career graph- 
ically and well; but we do not understand why Mr. 
Vooruess, of all men, should have been selected 
as associate orator, although his remarks were be- 
coming and excellent. President GaRFIELp’s lit- 
tle speech was very happy, and the occasion was 
apparently altogether satisfactory. 

In the course of his address Mr. Maynarp paid 
a warm tribute to the officers of the navy, who in 
every part of the world maintain so honorably and 
efficiently the good name of their country. They 
are all justly proud of “ the service” to which they 
belong, and their pride stimulates them to energy 
and efficiency. Farkacut made his own way. 
He asked only a clear field and no favor. That 
is the American principle, and it is in obedience 
to it that so many of the most distinguished Amer- 
icans have been truly self-made. The more wide- 
ly the principle is applied, the more honorable and 
efficient will be every branch of the public service. 


THE POE FESTIVAL. 


Tue Por festival was much more successful 
than at one time it promised to be. A commit- 
tee of gentlemen, whose character was the cre- 
dential of good faith, came forward at the last 
moment, and saved the enterprise. It was not 
their fault, of. course, that SHAKESPEARE’S birth- 
day was selected as the occasion of stimulating 
subscriptions to a memorial of Por. The associa- 
tion of names is not fortunate, for Pox’s genius 
and position in literature by no means justify 
such a distinction, and there is a sense of fitness 
and proportion in literary commemoration which 
should be constantly remembered if we-are to 

oid awkward situations. ; 
~ hes in the Central Park, to which Europe has 
contributed memorials of SHAKESPEARE, GOETHE, 
Scorr, and Burns, America has given one of Hat- 
LECK. If the Park is to become a gallery of stat- 
ues of great men in every department and in ev- 
ery country—and no decoration of a public park 
could be more proper—it is essential to observe 
some standard of greatness. The Commissioners 
of the Park need not accept a work merely be- 


cause it is offered, for a gallery of statues of “the 
worthies” of the world is not a museum of curi- 
osities nor a Tussaup collection. 

Mr. Suttivan spoke happily of a Poets’ Corner 
in the Metropolitan Art Museum, in which a me- 
morial of Por might well be placed, and to which 
our older and younger singers might look for- 
ward for similar remembrance. But statues in 
the Park or elsewhere, so far as intelligent taste 
can direct, should be confined to the really great 
and to truly eminent citizens. A statue of Wasu- 
INGTON is proposed for Wall Street. Now a statue 
of WasHINGTON anywhere in America should be 
gratefully welcomed. But while there is already 
a statue of Wasnineton in Union Square, it is 
impossible to forget that one of WasurineTon’s 
fellow-patriots, a native of the city, the first Chief 
Justice of the United States, Joun Jay, is yet 
without a statue. 


A SUFFERING SUBURB. 


However firmly the Legislature may resolve 
that the streets of the city of New York shall 
breed disease, the Governor is equally resolved 
that the air of the city shall be pure. He prompt- 
ly followed the report of the sub-committee of the 
State Board of Health, upon the stenches from 
Newtown Creek and their consequences, by a 
proclamation warning all concerned to abate the 
nuisance by the Ist of June, or the law would 
take its course. This is vigorous and admirable 
action, and if followed up, as it doubtless will be, 
to its results, a very great public service will have 
been rendered by the Board of Health. 

It is unfortunate, however, that there is a part 
of the neighborhood of the city which the Gover- 
nor’s energetic action can not relieve, because the 
mischief is beyond his control. The various 
smell-breeding factories upon Constable’s Hook, 
in New Jersey, directly opposite the North Shore 
of Staten Island, fill the air that blows over and 
cover the water that flows around that charming 
suburb with the vilest stuffs and stenches. The 
chief sinner, as usual wherever it plants itself, is 
the Standard Oil Company, and the community 
which it oppresses and sickens has been watch- 
ing with intense interest the result of the crusade 
against the Newtown nuisance. 

The sub-committee of the State Board allude, 
in their report, to this plague of Staten Island, 
and ask the Governor to open the matter to the 
Governor of New Jersey. It is certainly desira- 
ble to ascertain whether communities have any 
rights which great companies and corporations 
are bound to respect, and can be compelled to re- 
spect. If they are to ruin at their pleasure the 
desirability of the entire neighborhood of New 
York, as well as of the city itself, as a place of 
residence, the hostility to them, which is already 
wide-spread and powerful, will become irresisti- 
ble. Governor CorNELL has acted in this matter 
with the utmost promptitude and energy. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S APPREHEN- 
TONS. 


Tue English papers state that when the Queen 
travels now the same kind of precautions are taken 
as for the safety of the Czar. Upon her Majes- 
ty’s recent trip by rail from Windsor to Osborne 
there was not only the usual pilot engine, but the 
entire line of the railway was watched by guards 
provided with flags and fog-signals, so that an 
alarm could have been instantly sent in every di- 
rection. Some mystery observed as to the yacht 
which was to convey her from Portsmouth seemed 
to indicate the same apprehension. 

It is not known whether this extraordinary pre- 
caution is due to some knowledge on the part of 
the government of some projected attack, or to 
the Queen’s own apprehension, since the murder 
of the Czar, that all crowned heads are in con- 
stant peril. Viewed in any way, such an alterna- 
tive of opinion is exceedingly disagreeable. No 
doubt a certain danger attends every very con- 
spicuous person, because disordered wits are apt 
to make such persons the subjects of hallucina- 
tion, as is shown by the attempts formerly made 
to shoot the Queen. 

But there is no reason to apprehend anything 
more serious now. The Nihilists have not as yet 
undertaken the general massacre of royalty, and 
the Irish, however suffering and discontented, are 
not assassins. 

It is the evident opinion in England that the 
danger is a menace from the Continent, or that it 
is wholly imaginary. But there is equally. evi- 
dent reluctance to believe that the Queen, who 
has been always so courageous under such cir- 
cumstances, is now apparently alarmed. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. W. L. ALDEN, whose “‘ Moral Pirates’’ was 
an immense favorite with juvenile readers, is to 
have a new serial story in HARPER’s YOUNG PEo- 
PLE. Itis entitled ‘‘ The Cruise of the ‘Ghost,’”’ 
and the first chapter will appear in No. 80 of 
Youne PEOPLE, to be issued the 10th of May. 
It is the story of the cruise of four boys in a 
small yacht along the south shore of Long Isl- 
and. During a dense fog they drift out to sea, 
where they discover and take possession of 4 
water-logged brig. In the course of their cruise 
they meet with a number of adventures, and the 
story is thoroughly interesting and instructive. 
The story will be profusely illustrated from 
drawings by W. A. Rogers and J. O. Davipson. 
The same number of YOUNG PEOPLE will also 
contain the first chapter of anew story by Katz 
R. entitled ‘‘ Susie Kingman’s De- 
cision.”’ It is a bright and sparkling May story, 
and is illustrated by Mrs. Jessiz Curtis SHEp- 
HERD. 
—Lord BEACONSFIELD willed Hughenden Man- 
or and all his other property to his nephew, 
ConInGsBY RALPH DISsRAELI. The estate is 
strictly entailed in the male line, with reversion 
:0 the female heirs, provided all the successors 


of the latter take the name of DisRak LI, not in 


conjunction with, but instead of, their own sur- 
name. All his letters, papers, manuscripts, etc., 
are left in the custody of Lord RowrTon, with 
full discretion regarding their publication, ex- 
cept private correspondence, the use of which 
is to be governed by the wishes of the parties 
interested, There is a special direction that 
no part of his correspondence with the Queen 
should be published without her consent or that 
ofhersuccessors. The monument to be erected 
in Westminster Abbey is to cost about twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

—Professor Joun H. Hewitt has resigned his 
chair in Lake Forest University, Illinois, and ac- 
cepted the Lawrence Professorship of the Greek 
sangeet and Literature in Dartmouth College. . 

—Dr. W. J. HoLt, an eminent physician of 
Montgomery, Alabama, who died recently, was 
one of the young Americans who, after complet- 
ing study in Paris, entered the service of the 
Russian government in the medical department 
during the-Crimean war. 

—Prince SouvarorrF, the Czar’s special envoy 
to Presideut Grévy, is now in Paris, where he 
will be the guest of Prince OrLorr during his 
stay. The representative of the Czar is a man 
of eighty-one, of lofty stature, bearing high his 
white head, and walking with “stately step and 
slow.’? In 1848 he was Governor of the Baltic 
Provinces, and his administration was eminently 
successful. SovuvarorrF has successively served 
ALEXANDER I.,-NicHOLAS; ALEXANDER II., and 
ALEXANDER III., but though so faithful a court- 
ier, the old man has a very great frankness of 
speech. Apropos of this, there is an anecdote. 

hen MOURAVIEFF had conquered the Poles 
with terrible bloodshed, there was a certain 
Countess BLUDOFF who proposed to present to 
the terrible pacificator, by means of subscrip- 
tion, some handsome work ofart. ‘If you pro- 
pose to offer him a golden knife,’”’ said Souva- 
ROFF, ‘‘ I subscribe with pleasure; for an execu- 
tiover must prefer a knife to everything else.” 

—The Japan Weekly Mail announces that an 
imperial order has been communicated by the 
Household Department to the Home Office, di- 
recting that for the future, except on state occa- 
sions, the Emperor’s body-guard shall be dis- 
— with, and that at all other times his 

ajesty, when leaving the palace, shall be ac- 
companied by four or five officers and two or 
three soldiers of the household troops. 

—FRancois Bonvoisin, a French Freemason, 
according to the France du Nord, made a singu- 
lar attempt at suicide lately. He procured an 
earthen jar, filled it with powder, and arranged 
a fuse. Then he seated himself upon the jar, 
lighted the fuse, and awaited his scattering to 
the four winds of heaven. The explosion took 
place, but he was not blown to fragments. He 
was simply bounced, and after the extraction 
of a few pieces .of earthenware by the doctors, 
he was placed again in good standing among the 
fraternity. 

—Mrs. Lovisa G. ALLAN, widow of JoHN AL- 
LAN, the who adopted EpGaR ALLAN 
Pog, died at her residence in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, a few days since. Before the war, she was 
a lady of large wealth. All her children—three 
sons, graduates of the University of Virginia— 
were in the Confederate service. One was killed 
in battle, another died of his wounds, and the 
last from sickness contracted in the army. The 
Rev. Dr. MINNIGERODE, rector of the church of 
which Mrs. ALLAN was a member, read the bur- 
ial service, and the Rev. Dr. CLOVER, of New 
Jersey, her former pastor, closed the services 
with a few remarks. The body was buried in 
the old family plot, beside that of her husband, 
in Shocko Hill Cemetery. 

—Ever since the assassination of the Czar the 
Einpress has been suffering from severe hysteric 
attacks. She was threatened with a death ofthe 
most horrible description should SopHzez 
OFFSKY and Hressy HELFMANN, the two women 
implicated in the assassination, be executed. 
She made the most strenuous exertions to- ob- 
tain their pardon, and received a promise to that 
effect. She did not discover the deceptive char- 
acter of this promise until after the execution 
of PIEOFFSKY, and the discovery threw her into 
a violent paroxysm. 

—So the late Sultan AppwL-Aziz did not 
er his thread of life with a tiny pair of scissors, 
after all, but departed this life in orthodox Turk- 
ish fashion, by suffocation, and he must be added 
to the long list of monarchs who have died at 
the hands of their subjects, Royalty is a pro- 
verbially happy state of existence, but it has its 
drawbacks. 

—Mr. MILLAIs talks of going to Australia. 
He received nearly fifteen thousand dollars for 
his painting called ‘‘Cinderella’”’ from the pro-_ 
prietors of the {Uustrated London News, . 

—Mr. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, our Minister 
to England, made a neat little speech at the an- 
nual dinner of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
in London, recently. ‘*Thgugh I am wantin 
in sympathy for some of tlie achievements o 
modern science,” he said, ‘‘'yet I must confess 
that you are the makers and,masters of the mod- 
ern world so far as it is visible, palpable, and 
serviceable to the rest of us. The noble lord 
who answered for her Majesty’s Ministers al- 
luded to the power of the telegraph, and in a 
perfectly true sense you have succeeded to a 
mission which has something sacred in it. You 
have realized the dream of the poet of two cen- 
turies ago in annihilating time and space, so that 
when I send a message to America, I do what 
was formerly thought to be impossibie. I think 
there is no achievement of modern times which 
so touches the imagination as that narrow bridge 
for thought which engineering skill has enabled 
us to carry through the profound and silent 
the other. The modern engineer seems to have 
that the earth is a sentient being. It has made 
mankind contemporaries in a sense they never 
were before. That horrible event which hap- 
pened the other day at St. Petersburg was felt 
all over the world in a single thrill, all through 
the triumphs of modern engineering; and though 
the skill and ingenuity of the engineer are de- 
voted sometimes to the service of war, yet they 
may tend really to the furtherance of peace, be- 
cause as you make war more effective for the 
purpose of destruction, you render men more 
reluctant to enter upon it, as it becomes more 
costly. You also render it less picturesque. 
The warfare of tlie ocean has lost almost all the 
beauty which formerly belonged to it, and seem- 
ed to throw a kind of poetry over it. We owe 
that, I think, to the inventions, or the applica- 


tion of inventions, by the genius of engineers.” 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY: 


THE LATE JAMES T. FIELDS. 
By ALLEN & 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Avonc the latest poems written by Mr. James T. Fretps, shortly be- 
fore his sudden death, were the pathetic verses printed in fac-simile 
from his manuscript on this page. Although conscious that his disease 
—an affection of the heart—+was incurable, and that he was liable to 
die at any moment, Mr. Firips never lost his interest in, and continued, 
his literary labors up to the last day of his life. On the Friday before 
his death he wrote a poem, called “Rover’s Petition,” for Harper's 
Young People, and it will be printed in that paper on the 10th of May. 

At a meeting of publishers held in Boston to take action in regard 
to the death of Mr. Fretps, Mr. James R. Oscoop, who offered the reso- 
lutions, paid so just and feeling a tribute to his worth and his career 
as a publisher and author that we take pleasure in laying it before our 
readers. Mr. Oscoop said: 

“In offering these resolutions, Mr. Chairman, I wish to add a few 
words of my own. Others are present whose acquaintance with Mr. 
FieLtps began much earlier than mine, but few, perhaps, knew him as 
intimately. In sixteen years of business association with him I had 
ample opportunity to know him under all aspects and in all relations. 
I early learned to appreciate and admire those qualities which gave him 
such marked success as a publisher—the quick literary instinct, the in- 
tuitive knowledge of the good and bad in a book, the ready apprehension 
of the popular taste, and the constant effort to lead that taste in a 
higher direction. But I will not dwell on these qualities. They are 
known to all men. They are matter of record. The resolutions which I 
have read rehearse them in better phrase than is at my command. In 
the few words I say, I prefer to pay a more modest but not less hearty 
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tribute to the character of Mr. Freps as a business | 


associate and friend. We are assembled now in 
the place where he passed the most of his busi- 
ness life, and where it is most appropriate that 
‘we should meet to pay our sad tribute to his mem- 
ory. This place brings back to me the pleasant- 
est recollections of my life with him. He was in 
every way a delightful business associate. He had 
the rare art of smoothing over the rough places 
—an art whose presence contributes so greatly to 
the comfort not only of him who possesses it, but 
of all those about him. He was always consid- 
erate of the feelings of others, and uniformly 
courteous and liberal to those in his employ. 
Making few mistakes himself, he had a patient 
forbearance toward the mistakes of others; him- 
self a rapid and most industrious worker, he was 
quick to appreciate aid encourage intelligent and 
industrious effort in others. One trait in par- 
ticular characterized him—his readiness to listen 
to the story of any one who came before him as 
an applicant for a situation, and the sense of duty 
he always felt to give the applicant every possible 
chance. I myself have the most grateful remem- 
brance of the kindness with which he received my 
first modest application for a situation in this 
store in the year 1855, and the kindness thus be- 
gun never varied or faltered during the nine years 
in which I served him as clerk, Asa partner, he 
was all that one could desire. In his business 
organization, liberality, enterprise, and prudence 
were united in happy combination. In any busi- 
ness emergency he held a calm courage; in any 
business success he was never unduly elated. If 
differences arose upon any business point, he was 
always ready to hear and consider the views of 
others; and if, upon consideration, he adopted, 
them, he did so not grudgingly, but cheerfully, . 
and with hearty co-operation. His presence in 
moments of business anxiety and depression 
served as a tonic; in short, in his business life, 
as everywhere else, he was a signal illustration of 
that gospel of cheerfulness which he has so plea- 
santly proclaimed. 


- | “Into the sacred precincts of his private life I 


shall not attempt to enter. It is enough to s 
that it was an altogether happy and useful life, 
marked by the same qualities of generosity, court- 
esy, and forbearance which I have spoken of ag. 
attending his !husiness career. Simple and frugal 
in his own habits of living, he was open-handed 
in his charity to the needy, and in his generosity 
toward his friends. The kindly welcomes and 
generous hospitalities of that home, now darken- 
ed by sorrow, will long be cherished in the mem- 
ories of allwho have shared them. 

“Mr, Chairman, and brethren of the trade, the 
lesson of such a life can not be lost upon us. 
Not only as men of business in general, but es- 
pecially as booksellers and publishers, should we 
take it to heart. We can not all reach the rank 
in business which the rare qualities of our friend 
enabled him to gain, but we can all derive en- 
couragement-and profit from such an example, 
and so make ourselves more worthy of the pro- 
fession which he loved and adorned.” 


‘ EMILE DE GIRARDIN. 


pe Girarpry, the “ king of journalists,” 
was born in Paris on the 22d of June, 1806. He 
began life as Emile de la Motte, the son of a sou- 
brette.. He was said to be a naturai son of Ma- 
dame ApELaIpE, the sister of King Louts Paper. 
In all probability he was the son of Count ALEx- 


ANDRE DE GrIRARDIN and the beautiful Madame | 


Dupcis, whose face still charms us in Grevze’s 
painting of “La Jeune Fille 4 la Colombe.” His 
years of ehildhood were years of sickness, and 
till his: eighteenth year he lived in the country, 
reading omnivorously, and brooding over the mis- 
fortune of his birth. Coming to Paris, a waif of 
modern *socie ty, he began his active career with 
a moral sense totally perverted, and a heart in 
which no memories of a happy home had a place. 
After a few months in a subordinate position in 
the royal household, he became a stock-broker’s 
clerk. “ Wealth,” he said, “ levelled all inequal- 
ities.” Of course he lost the little money his fa- 
ther had given, and to an application for a sec- 
ond loan Count de Girardin replied that “ M. 
Emice Dvpvrs labored under a mistake.” The 
youth attempted suicide, but was almost miracu- 
lously saved from death. The attempt, however, 


brought him into notoriety, and his novel, Emile, | 


created a sensation..’ He now conceived a brill- 
jiant idea, namely, that of starting a journal with- 
out capital, and candidly calling it Le Voleur, or 
“The Thief.” As the editor of this paper, he 
fought his first duel. Under the patronage of 
the Duchesse de Berri, he then founded La Mode, 
to which Batzac, Scr, and Domas 

were contributors. His next enterprise was his 
Journal of Usefid Knowledge, which in six months 
attained a list of 120,000 subscribers. His suc- 
cess aroused his ambition, and in 1834 he was 


. elected a member of the Assembly, and fought 


another duel. 
In 1836, Emite pr Grrarpin made his 

hit by founding Za Presse. It was ccs ten 
lier, “ newsier,” and cheaper than any other Paris 
paper. The older journals attacked with violence 
both the principles and the person of its editor 
and in a duel which ensued Girarpin had the 
misfortune of killing one of the noblest of his 
countrymen, ARMAND CassEL, the editor of Ze 
National. At the open grave of his victim, Gr- 


’ RARDIN had the audacity to push his way through 


the throng of mourners, and pronounce a eulogy 
on the talents of the deceased. He with difti- 
culty escaped from the fury of the populace. 
At this period La Presse was an ardent supporter 
of the Mot# and Guizor cabinets, but its editor 
had the true journalistic scent for coming storms. 
'In February, 1848, he resigned his seat in the 
‘Chamber, and on the 24th of that eventful month 
‘forced his way into the Tuileries, and handed his 
late idol, the Rot bourgeois, a peremptory note 


urging abdication. During the Republic, he at 


first opposed Cavaignac, and supported Louis 
NAPOLEON, but was in hot opposition when the 
coup d'état took place, and sent him into exile. 
He soon, however, returned, and in 1856 sold his 
paper for 800,000 francs. He could not, how- 
ever, long keep out of journalism. He resumed 
his place of editor of La Presse in 1862, but left 
it finally in 1866 in order'to start La Liberté. In 
1870 he favored the Emperor’s famous plébiscite, 
and high dignity and office would have been con- 
ferred on him if the war with Germany had not 
broken out. In 1872 he purchased the Petit 
Journal, and raised its circulation within a year 
to over 500,000. But he had never been in his 
element since he abandoned La Presse ; his con- 
temporaries began to describe him as an intel- 
lectual fossil,a mere walking mummy. But in 
1874 he became editor of La France, and in 1877 
came to the front with a rush as vigorous as in 
the early days of Za Presse. Night after night 
his editorial columns thundered and lightened 
against McManon and the Royalist intriguers, 
but when the strife ended with the triumph 
of GamBetta, he did not reward the brilliant 
partisan writer as the latter expected. At the 
end of last year he announced his intention of 
retiring from public life, and in a long letter to 
his constituents of the Ninth Arrondissement of 
Paris, repeated his old denunciations of the con- 
servative and centralizing tendencies of the pres- 
ent government, 

During his long career there was no cause 
which GiraRDIN has not supported and denounced 
with equal vigor. He was a Legitimist, an Or- 
leanist, a Republican, a Bonapartist, and almost a 
Socialist. His changes of opinion were as sudden 
as those of the chameleon. No kindly feeling 
ever restrained his envenomed pen. In 1865 his 
little daughter romped in the gardens of St. Cloud 
with the Prince Imperial, but when the death of 
the unfortunate youth was announced, GiRaRDIN 
used language respecting him of which even 
RocueFort would have been ashamed. In the 
last six months he was engaged in a very acri- 
monious controversy with the editor of L’Jntran- 
sigeant, who had denounced him as the chief of 
the German spies, and the scene in the Chamber 
of Deputies when he replied to the accusations of 
M. Laisant had no parallel in French history. 
As a dramatist GirarDIN is known by his Sup- 
plice d’une Femme, but his fame will rest on his 
enterprise and energy as a journalist. He was 
everything to his paper—editor in chief, managing 
editor, in his early days fighting editor, always 
the leader-writer. His articles were always bris- 
tling with facts, glittering with phrases, and ter- 
ribly aggressive. ‘He got up at daybreak every 
morning,” said a witty friend, “in order to make 
anewenemy.” His political sentiments are best 
expressed in his mot, “‘ Parliamentary government 
is a very bad one, but it is the best, after all.” 

EMILE DE GirarpIN had the good fortune of 
marrying, in 1851, the charming DreLpuine Gay, 
the authoress of several brilliant dramas, of which 
La Joie fait Peur and Lady Tartuffe were the 
most successful. She commenced in the Presse 
that famous “Courrier de Paris” which has had 
30 many imitators. These ‘‘ Parisian letters” 
were perhaps her most serious work, When she 
was in all the splendor of her beauty and talents, 
her salon was one of the most celebrated in 
Paris, and there the chiefs of all factions could 
meet, -In late years, the dinners at M. Dz Girar- 
pin’s house in the Rue de ia Pérouse have been 
famous less for their high gastronomic merits than 
for the wit and gossip of the motley guests who 
were there assembled. Madame Dr GrrarpIN 
died in 1855; the widower’s second venture did 
not turn out well, but he always had a crowd of 
pretty women about him, and he was the friend 
of every actress in Paris. 

Rich, powerful, and with troops of friends, he 
knew how to grow old gracefully. One of the 
landmarks of Paris was removed when EMILE DE 
Ginagpuy died on the 28th of April, 1881. 


HEALTH AND PURE WATER. - 


Axsunpance of water is one of the chief sources 
of the good health of cities, But what modern 
city has as yet approached the high standard of 
the ancient? From republican Rome comes to 
us the first example of a great capital abundantly 
supplied with water, and its example was follow- 
ed by all its sister cities of the ancient world. 
The aqueduct in its perfection is a Roman inven- 
tion, and as yet in its aqueducts the city of Romu- 
lus and the republic, of Augustus and Trajan, has 
never found a rival. According to a recent esti- 
mate, in Trajan’s time 832 gallons of water were 
supplied each day for every inhabitant of Rome; 
in New York, only about ninety ; in London, forty- 
five. The river that poured into Rome was twen- 
ty feet wide and six deep; it was divided into 
numerous channels, and reached the highest points 
of the Capitoline Hill But still more was the 
quality of the water admirable. It came from 
the fresh sources of the Anio, high up among the 
mountains of the Sabines, The fountains never 
failed in the warmest or the driest weather. The 
Anio leaped down from a height of 2000 feet, 
breaking into cascades, and rushing between lofty 
rocks, It was confined at last in three t res- 
ervoirs. Then from a height of 500 feet it enter- 
ed the tunnels of the aqueducts, and made its 
way forty or even sixty miles through pipes and 
over arches, until it reached the cleansing reser- 
voirs near Rome. Its water was almost as pure 
as the fresh current of a living spring. In Lon- 
don, the water of the people is pumped up from 
the uncleanly surface of the ; in New 
York, a scanty current flows in summer, fed from 
sources that are often impure. Boston and Phila- 
delphia are not so well supplied as New York, 
and nearly all the European capitals are inferior 
even to London. With all the powers of science 
and cultivation, modern nations have 
to use the primal source of health. . 


The Croton Aqueduct forty years ago approach- 


ed nearest the Roman of any of its modern rivals. 
It was built in the more honest period of the De- 
mocracy, before the name of Democrat had be- 
come tainted and dishonored. Honest men over- 
looked: its construction ; no trace of fraud enfee- 
bled its workmanship, and marked it for early 
decay. It was well built,;"and not too costly; 
it furnished an ample stream of pure water, and 
for more than twenty years New York excelled 
all its sister cities in the abundance of its supply. 
It was imitated by Boston and Chicago; it had 
been preceded by Philadelphia. But the purity 
and excellence of the Croton were allowed to sur- 
pass them all. The Croton Aqueduct was long 
one of the wonders of the New World. Paris 
and London envied us its unrivalled stream, the 
Marcian water of the aqueducts; Berlin and Vi- 
enna still drank from their malarious wells. Yet 
the Croton would scarcely have been thought suf- 
ficient for a second-rate Italian city of the Roman 
period, and in engineering skill was hardly equal 
to the earlier works of the Roman republic. It 
was only a vast stride of progress from the brack- 
ish wells that once satisfied New York, and might 
easily have led the way to something better. 
Then came, about twenty years ago, that atmos- 
phere of fraud in which our city has since seem- 
ed hopelessly involved, and decay settled on all 
its interests and its higher aims, It is a maxim 
of the Persians that every building raised by dis- 
honesty melts rapidly away, and only honest work 
endures. The Croton Aqueduct for twenty years 
has been the sport of corrupt politicians. It has 
been suffered to grow antiquated and imperfect, 
while the money tMat should have enlarged and 
improved it has been squandered to keep in office 
the men who would destroy it or neglect it. The 
wealth of the city has been wasted; the health of 
the city has been impaired; our officials have 
loaded their fellow-citizens and posterity with an 
enormous debt, an oppressive taxation. But the 
Croton Aqueduct, antiquated and imperfect, is 
still our only sourceof supply, and has long ceased 
to fulfill its purpose. 

It is little better than a venerable ruin. Forty 
years of neglect and indolence have impaired its 
virtue. Already we are told by a chief engineer 
that its tube when filled to its full capacity will 
scarcely supply the wants of the city; that it was 
never designed to be filled to this extent, and is 
endangered by it. At any moment its aged arch 
may burst with a burden it was never meant to 
bear. But it must be evident to almost every one 
that the water supply is of the most inferior quan- 
tity; that it sometimes flows scantily even on the 
low levels, and that it has long ceased to rise even 
to a second story freely; that it leaves the higher 
portions of the house to the various discomforts 
of a region without water, and spreads disease. 
It has become a source of malaria, the creator 
of a plague. The sewer gas rushes through the 
vacant houses, the water fails to purify. 

Nothing shows more distinctly the worthless- 
ness of the city government we have so long en- 
dured, the despotism of uncultivated foreign lead- 
ers under which we have so long lain dormant, than 
this utter neglect of the chief source of health 
and cleanliness. Had we possessed a Republican 
and progressive rule, we should have had twenty 
years ago a new aqueduct and an abundant sup- 
ply of water. The money that has been wasted 
on worthless officials alone would have built one 
finer than the Croton or the Claudian; the-debt 
of one hundred and fifty millions we have had im- 
posed upon us would have paid for four or five. 
An intelligent and Republican government would 
never have allowed the chief city of the New 
World to suffer for want of water, would never 
have neglected the care and comfort of the people. 
It is this progressive, intelligent government that 
we chiefly want to restore the health and cleanli- 
ness of the city. No person connected with the 
fraudulent-despotism of the past is fit to be trust- 
ed with the new movement. We want men of 
fresh intellect and untainted character; we must 
escape wholly from the atmosphere of fraud. 

It is evidently necessary to build one or more 
new aqueducts. The supply of water to the city 
should be the chief business of the hour. The 
expense will be great, but the results will repay 
it tenfold. Health and comfort will come with 
the new tides of pure water. They may be drawn 
from the hills of Putnam County, the sources of 
the Housatonic, or, better still, from the country 
of the upper lakes. But the work should be be- 
gunatonce. A single antiquated aqueduct should 
never be suffered to remain the only reliance of 
an immense city; a sudden break of its masonry 
might spread endless mischief, and already its 
narrow proportions are wholly unsuited to the 
wants of a great metropolis. Our population is 
growing with unequalled rapidity. The intelli- 
gence and the trade of the world are gathering in 
our midst. We shall soon form a greater Lon- 
don or Paris. But the single aqueduct that enters 
our city is already incapable of supplying it with 
water. The immense population of the future is 
left wholly unprovided for. Our magnificent 
dwellings that are already crowding every part 
of the island will be barren and useless until this 
chief necessity is supplied. A city without water 
is a city of the plague, It is time that the intel- 
ligent and Republi portion of our citizens 
united t0 protect themselves from the malaria 
of misrule. They outnumber the ignorant by 
tens of thousands, yet they have allowed them- 


telligent minority, and are suffering for it. 

The story of the ancient aqueducts is interest- 
ing. At Carthage is still to be seen an immense 
conduit, sixty miles long, that brought water from 
the mountains to the ancient city. It has been 
recently repaired to supply the people of Tunis. 
Spain, France, and the East were well provided 
with these flowing artificial streams. The mag- 
nificent aqueduct at Nismes, in France, is still 
one of the wonders of architecture. Its arches 
are one hundred and eighty feet high. It is prob- 


| able that Roman London was better supplied with | 


selves for twenty years to be ruled by an unin-— 


water than the modern. The bath is usually one 
of the most conspicuous of the ruins of antiquity, 
At Rome the aqueducts crossed the mountain gul- 
lies by enormous arches, and met and parted in 
a singular labyrinth. The gaunt outlines of the 
Claudian still span the Campagna. The full tide 
of water flowed into the city of Rome from the 
Sabine hills for nearly six centuries, or ten if we 
count from the first. The Gothic King Theodoric 
repaired its aqueducts in the sixth century. Then 
they slowly sank into decay. The stupid monks 
on the mountains pierced the dams, and they fell 
into ruin. The popes and priests neglected to 
repair the mighty channels. At last they ceased 
to flow. In the fourteenth century the water of 
the Tiber was sold in jars at Rome, The mother 
of Cola di Rienzi was a water-seller, and the genius 
of the son suggested the new progress of the city. 
Under our present rule it would seem that a 
similar fate must overtake New York. Water 
may soon be sold in our streets, where it might 
flow in torrents. We are to be reduced to drink 
the dregs of an aqueduct, and the slime our Demo- 
cratic and priestly government is willing to afford 
us. We think, however, our people are ready to 
revolt. EvGEene 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 


On page 313 we give the portrait of Sir Srar. 
FoRD NorrHcore, who has been proposed as the 
successor of Lord BEaconsFIELD in the leader- 
ship of the opposition. Sir Srarrorp has figured 
prominently in English politics, and is regarded 
as an able man. He was born in London in 
1818, studied at Eton, and. graduated at Ox- 
ford in 1839. He entered Parliament in 1855, 
and represented several constituencies in turn, 
till May, 1866, when he was elected for North 
Devon, whence he has been since returned at ev- 
ery general election. 

Sir StarrorD was a member of the Joint High 
Commission, whose labors resulted in the Treaty 
of Washington in 1871. When Mr. Disraett 
formed his cabinet in 1874, he was nominated 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and on the re- 
moval of the Premier to the House of Peers, he 
became leader of the ministerialist party in the 
Lower House. 


THE TYRANNY OF MONOPOLIES. 


Ir is a humiliating confession to be obliged to 
make, but it is true, nevertheless, that the city 
of New York is absolutely at the mercy of un- 
scrupulous corporations, who, under the author- 
ity of special charters from the State, are perpe- 
trating outrages upon the people that in almost 
any European city would lead to revolution and 
bloodshed. The railroad companies seize upon 
our streets, obstruct the sidewalks with great 
iron pillars, shut out the daylight, destroy busi- 
ness, and nearly craze those who can not get 
away from the incessant din and roar of passing 
trains. The telegraph companies also take pos- 
session of the streets, and line them from end to 
end on both sides with great towering poles, on 
which are carried vast net-works of unsightly 
wires that are a disgrace to the metropolis of the 
United States. Not content with obstructing 
and defacing the open streets, they seize upon 
the very house-tops, and disfigure and often injure 
them by the attachment of miniature gibbets on 
which to hang their wires. The gas companies 
are not a whit better than either of the others. 
It is true, they do not lay their mains on the sur- 
face of the streets or sidewalks, nor do they sus- 
pend their pipes in mid-air, but they are quite as 
unmindful of the rights of the people in other 
ways. They make just what gas they please, 
charge what they like for it, and slap the con- 
sumer’s face, so to speak, if he dares to protest 
against either the quality or the price. If he 
does not like what he gets for the money, he may 
let it alone. And how can he help himself ? 


What we may be coming to in the matter of 
wires and gas, if things go on as they have of late, 
is happily hit off by our artist in the amusing illus- 
trations on page 312. In one of these the tele- 
graph companies are shown to have carried their 
cross-bars down almost to the sidewalks. The 
wires run in all directions, up and down and 


across the streets. The trees on the route, the 


upturned hand of Liberty, and even the church 
steeples, are made to serve as points of attachment. 
Small boys practice gymnastics to their hearts’ 
content in defiance of the police, vehicles are 
stopped, pedestrians’ hats knocked off, ladies’ 
dresses entangled, and in some instances men 
and women are obliged to crawl under the low- 
hanging net-work. Only one individual seems to 
find the new order of things helpful. Having 
had too good a dinner, and not being able to get 
on without assistance, he is following the wires 
that will lead him home. 

Our readers may laugh at these bits of ex- 
travagance, but they are not so far out of the 
way, after all. Even under the present sys- 
tem, several accidents have occurred within the 
past few months. Last winter’s heavy storms 
broke the wires, and as they hung down in the 
streets many persons were caught and thrown 
upon the sidewalks. Within a week, one of the 
telegraph wires crossing the Bowery at Houston 
Street broke, just as a train of the elevated rail- 
road was going up town. The engine carried the 
wire, which remained fastened on the other side 
of the street, for a short distance, until it struck 
a Fourth Avenue car going down town. It 
the horses’ heads, and narrowly missed the driver, 
who beat a hasty retreat to the inside of the car. 
As the driver, aided by the conductor, was trying 
to disentangle the wire—a large crowd having 
gathered in the mean time—an elevated railroad 
train was passing on its way down town, and in 
its turn taking up the wire, threw it with such 
force around the car below as to break three win- 


| dows, The crowd dispersed as rapidly as it had 
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gathered, but beyond the broken glasses, and a 
little fright on the part of the passengers in the 
car, no damage was done. 

If this could not be helped, there would not be 
so much room for finding fault; but it can be. 
In none of the large cities on the other side is a 
pole or wire to be seen, the entire business of 
telegraphy being carried on by cables buried in 
metal or stone-ware pipes. In Paris the lines are 
run through the sewers, and in twenty years the 
expense of repairing has been the merest trifle. 
In the event of a riot, the buried wires are safe, 
while with us every line is at the mercy of the 
mob. In Paris during the reign of the Com- 
mune not a wire was molested. The protection 
from storms is also perfect. In England the un- 
der-ground cable line of fourteen wires between 
Manchester and Liverpool has not had a single 
interruption since it was laid, ten years ago. 

Mr. Rogers’s strike at the gas monopoly is not 
greatly exaggerated. The quality of the article 
furnished by some of our city companies is often 
so utterly bad that families are obliged to resort 
to kerosene and candles as supplemental lights. 
No wonder the consumer is indignant when the 
exorbitant bills are presented. But, as we have 
already said, he is perfectly helpless. No matter 
how unjust the charge, he must pay it, or away 
the meter. The telegraph nuisance may be 
remedied by pulling down the poles and burying 
the wires, but what shall be done to break up 


the gas monopoly ? 


THE DOG SHOW. 


Tux Greyhounds stretched their long limbs out, 
And wondered what it was all about; 
_ They thought of the prairie wide and free, 
_ And how the rabbits would have to flee, 
If ever they left that dreadful place, 
And treated themselves to a long swift race. 


The Collies were even more in the dark: 

There was not a sheep at which to bark. 

Out on the plains, with a storm in view, 

The creatures had known just what to do: 
They could fold a flock, or for stragglers go, | 
But here they had but a very poor “show.” 


The Dalmatians looked on in deep disgust: 
In horses only they put their trust: 

liked neither company nor room, 
For mere *‘ two-legs’”—unless a groom— 
They hold in contempt: ’twas hardly fair 
That neither stable nor horse was there. 


The rough Retrievers in sad surprise 

Looked pensively out of their golden eyes: 

They saw no birds, they heard no shot, 

And wondered, no doubt, where they had got: _ 
While the grave Bernards, in the heat and glow, 
Sat mournfully musing of Alpine snow. 


One big Newfoundland growled: “I know 
This is no place for us to ‘show.’ : 
What are we worth on sand or on turf? 
But show us a lake, or the beating surf, 
And fling in the midst a man or two, 

And you'll find we know just what to do.” 


Viciously cross, and dazzlingly white, 

Lay Spitzes, who seemed to be dying to bite; 
While Terriers of every size and shade 

A hubbub of dire confusion made; 

And the *“‘ Toys” on velvet cushions lay, 

And with well-bred languor seemed to say, 
“‘Men, women, and dogs are here, you know, 
To do us honor: we are The Show.” 


“PASTORAL DAYS.” 


THe London Zimes of April 15 contains the 
following appreciative notice of W. H. Gibson’s 
Pastoral Days, published last winter by Harper 
& Brothers : 

“The title of this very beautifully illustrated 
book conveys but a very faint idea of its merits, 
which lie not in the descriptions of the varied 
beauties of the fields and fens of New England, 
but in the admirable wood-engravings, which on 
.every page picture far more than could be given 
in words. The author has the rare gift of feeling 
for the exquisitely graceful forms of plant life, 
and the fine touch of an expert draughtsman, 
which enable him both to select and to draw with 
a refinement which few artists in this direction 
have ever shown. Besides these essential quali- 
ties in a painter from nature, Mr. Gibson has a 
fine sense of the poetic and picturesque in land- 
scape, of which there are many charming pieces 
in this volume, interesting in themselves as pic- 
tures, and singularly so in their resemblance to 
the scenery of Old England. So completely do 
the woodlands and the way-side brooks and stand- 
ing pools, with wide-spreading beeches, reflect the 
scenery of the old country in the new, that we see 
at once why the first settlers thought of home, 
and called it affectionately by the old name. 
Most of the little vignette-like views might be 
mistaken for Birket Foster’s thoroughly English 
pictures, and some are like Old Crome’s vigorous 
idyls, One of the most striking, a wild forest 
scene with a storm passing, called ‘The Line 
Storm,’ is quite remarkable in the excellent 
drawing of the trees swept by the gale, and in 
the general composition of the picture, which is 
full of the true poetic conception of grandeur in 
landscape beauty. 

“ But all Mr. Gibson’s good drawing would have 
been nothing unless he had been so ably aided 
by the artist-engravers, who have throughout 
worked with such sympathy with his taste, and 
80 much regard for the native grace of wild flow- 
ers, grasses, ferns, insects, and all the infinite 
beauties of the fields, down to the mysterious 
spider and his silky net spread over the bram- 
bles. The ordinary wood-engraver is too often 
the terror of the artist, who spends his best ef- 
forts in drawing with the finest point every de- 
tail upon the block, with the constant dread lest 
all his careful work should be cut to pieces un- 
der the cruel chisel. These cuts, however, are 
exceptional examples of beautiful work, giving 
all the freedom and nice flow of line, with the 
true character of the forms that the original 
drawing set before the translator, Nothing in 


natural.” 


the whole round of wood-engraving can surpass, | that her daughter would come forward now, and 


if it has even equalled, these in delicacy as well 
as breadth of effect. Much as our English cut- 
ters pride themselves on belonging to the school 
which Bewick and Jackson founded, they must 
certainly come to these American artists to learn 
the something more which is to be found in their 


works, 


“In point of printing, too, there is much to be 
learned in the extremely fine ink and paper, which, 
although subjected to ‘hot-pressing,’ are evi- 
dently adapted in some special condition for 
wood -printing. The. printing is obviously by 
hand-press,* and in the arrangement of the type 
with the cuts on each page the greatest ingenuity 
and invention are displayed. This, too, has been 
designed with a sort of Japanesque fancy ; here is 
a tangled mass of grasses and weeds, with a party 
of ants stealing out of the shade, and there the 
deragon-flies flit across among the blossoms of the 
reeds, or the feathery seeds of the dandelion float 
on the page, Each section of the seasons has 
its suggestive picture: Spring-time, with a flight 
of birds under a May-flower branch that hangs 
across the brook; Summer, a host of butterflies 
sporting round the wild rose; Autumn, with the 
swallows flying south, and falling leaves that 
strew the page; while for Winter the chrysalis 
hangs in the leafless bough, and the snow-clad 
graves in the village church-yard tell the same 
story of sleep and awakening. As many as thir- 
ty different artists, besides the author and design- 
er, have assisted in producing this very tastefully 
illustrated volume, which, without any great pre- 
tension, and with no extravagance of outside 
show, commends itself by its genuine artistic 
merits to all lovers of the picturesque and the 


CHRISTOWELL. 


A Wartmoor Sale, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
VERY FINE IDEAS. 


ACCORDING to many sound opinions—at vari- 
ance with others almost as sound—the valley of 
the Teign, near Fingle Bridge, is the finest thing 
to look at in the west of England. As in the 
vales of Lym or Barle the rugged lines of Ex- 
moor descend in , 80 here the sterner height 
and strength of Dartmoor fall into beauty, yet 
preserve their grandeur. The windings of the 


great hills, as they imterwend each other, come 


down with sweet obeisance to the shelter of the 
valley. Their rounded heights are touched with 
yellow of scant grass or gray rock, but under the 
bleak line furze begins, and heather, and the oak 
foliage. With rapid steps, as must be down a 
pitch of such precipitance, the foliage slides from 
tone to tint, and deepens into darker green. But 
the play of lighter colors also, and the glimpse of 
silver stems, arise around the craggy openings, 
and the birth of some fern-cradled rill. For in 
the depth short loops of water flash, like a clew 
to the labyrinth. _, 

All this is very fine, and may be found in oth- 
er places too. But the special glory of the Fin- 

le Vale is the manifold sweep of noble curves, 
rom the north and from the south, by alternate 
law, descending, overlapping one another by the 
wth of distance, and holding up their haze, 
like breath that floats to and fro between them. 
These, with winding involution and recessed em- 
bossing, in fainter and fainter tones retire to the 
dim horizon of the heights. 

As yet a scene of beauty was enabled to keep 
its rapture to itself, and the echoes of solemnity 
had not learned to exclaim, “Come here, Harry,” 
and, “Oh lawks, Matilda!” Our good British 
race had not yet been driven to pant up hill, and 
perspire down dale, for the sake of saying that 
they had been there. And people who went for 
their holidays sought the renown of each place 
in the larder. 

Of this kind was Sir Joseph Touchwood—a 
man with no humbug about him in any pursuit, 
except that of a contract. “Don’t talk to me 
about your views,” he said to. his lady, who was 
picking up all the picturesque expressions ; “they 
don’t cost a penny, and they don’t bring one in. 
I have seen some hundreds of them, and was 
none the wiser. Lazy folk may talk about them. 
I want my dinner.” 

“‘ Julia dear,” began Lady Touchwood, who was 
always more affectionate in the presence of papa, 
“do persuade your father to come with us for 
once. It would do him so much good! and he 
must not always slave.” The young lady looked 
at her father, and perceiving by his lips that his 
mind was sternly set, she was wise enough not to 
run the risk of failure. 

‘“‘ He knows best,” she answered, softly; “‘ and 
perhaps his mind, instead of relaxing, would only 
be impatient all the while. It is happy for us 
not to have such a heavy sense of duty, and that 
he has it. But darling papa will not object to 
our having a holiday, and asking a few friends.” 

“You may have all the world and his wife,” 
said Sir Joseph, who was always cross when hun- 
gry ; “ but no Champagne, mind; only the Moselle ; 
unless Sir Robert Moneywig is quite sure to be 
there, and to bring his daughter Chrysolite. Aft- 
er all I have done, and the style you live in, and 
the table you keep when I am out of the way, it 
does seem a little too atrocious that when I come 
home I must keep awake till midnight to amuse 
‘a lot of fellows who have not got sixpence.” _ 

Lady Touchwood, although of fervent spirit, 
resolved to have it out with him by-and-by, hoping 


* This is an error. The book was printed on an | 


Adams power-press, 


+ ed it. 


receive a little check to her impertinence. But 
Julia saw through that manceuvre. 

“Do you know why that is, papa ?” she asked, 
with a smile sweetly void of satire. ‘It is be- 
cause you are too good-natured, and so extreme- 
ly amusing. Of course we all do our best; but 
still none of us can talk as you do.” 

“You have not been 


BEACONSFIELD TO GRANT. 


Ovr readers can not fail to be interested in the 
following fac-simile, which we are enabled to give 
through the courtesy of the gentleman who has 
the original in his possession, of an autograph 
letter from Lord BeaconsFiE_p to General Grant, 
written during the visit of the latter in England. 


through such things as I 
have,” replied Sir Joseph, 
who could talk of nothing 
except the weather, and the 
price of corn, and leather ; 
“if you had, with your abil- : 
ities, my dear, you could 
describe almost anything. 
Oh, dinner is up, is it? And 
high time too. If Master 
Richard appears, just tell 
him he may go to the party ; 
he shall not come in to us. 
There shall be punctuali- 
ty in my house. When I 
‘was a boy— Ohdear! oh 
dear !” 
“Hush!” said Lady 
Touchwood, or at least she 
“breathed it,” according to 
the fashion of expression 
now. Too often Sir Joseph 
invaded the stately air of 
his “ princely apartments” 
with rash little references 
to the days when he was 
hungry, and the things he 
enjoyed with his apron on. 
His daughter always laugh- 
ed, and said, “Do tell us 
more,” but his wife, as a 
matter of duty, quench- 


“Now I do not wish you 
to misunderstand me,” this 


strong-minded baronet took 
care to say, when the dinner 
was over, and the servants 
gone, and he began to spy 
about (in a full frame of 
mind) for his pipe, and his 
round chair, and the clear- 
ance of the women; “ what 
I said was plain enough. 
If you are certain that Sir 
Robert means to be with 
you, take half a dozen of the 
very dry Champagne, and 
for the girls the sweeter 
stuff. No Moselle; I would 
not have it said; and the 
name is on the corks, con- 
found them! I heard of it, 
when I myself took the la- 
bels off the bottles. An 
idiot said— But I will not 
spoil my pipe. Under any 
circumstances, take Cham- 
pagne. Julia will count how 
much there is. But open no 
‘extra sec’ until you see Sir 
Robert and his daughter, 
with those wretched old 
screws they keep. Mind, I 
wish things to be done hand- 
somely, and in accordance 
with my reputation, if any- 
body comes at all who is 
capable of judging.” 

“All shall be done to 
the very utmost of my 
poor’ ability,” his daughter 


replied, as she rose to 
fetch his pipe, and the an- 
cient brass tobacco - box, 
which had cost him a 
penny when pence were 
scarce. Then she drew to- 
ward the fire his favorite 
chair, for a fire was still 
a comfort, and however 
grand the room might be, 
where he dined, there he 
would have his pipe, and 
in no other chair but that. 
Cushions and sloping backs 
he hated, but loved this old 
ashen seat, which was not ° 
even polished, but closely - 
railed round the back, and 
cupped in the centre, and 
supported by six substan- 
tial legs. Whatever might 
be said against Sir Joseph, 
his bitterest enemypor the 
man who got the worst of 
him, could scarcely describe 
him as a “stuck-up cad”; 
for his common-sense kept 
him from that disgrace. 
His “ social duties” —as his 
wife and daughter called 
them—were the greatest 
pest of his life. He felt 
that he had earned, as well 
as needed, his nap on a 
Saturday eve, and his cur- 
tained pew on Sunday, and 
the bliss of not having to 
listen while people talked 
of things that concerned 
him not. Yet with the vig- 
or which had led him to 
success, and the patience 
which confirmed it, he was 
ready to go into his best 
clothes often, and show the 
hospitality for which the 
West was famous. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MY ICICLE. 


“One of the coldest winters on record, sir,” 
said an elderly gentleman, elaborately wrapped 
in furs, and comfortably seated on the back seat 
of a lumbering s ch, toiling along an icy 
river-road at the close of a bleak day in January. 

“ A remarkably cold season,” he added, in a 
louder voice, addressing a young man ‘similarly 

- fur-wrapped, and similarly domiciled in the op- 
ite corner of the coach. The young man, who, 
with the exception of a pair of bright black eyes 
and a straight nose, and the general aspect of a 
vigorous figure, was lost to sight in his mufflings, 
made no answer. 

“He is deaf, I fear,” said the elderly gentle- 
man to a lady at his side—a lady so beyond even 
her companions folded in ps that whether 
she were young or old, slender or stout, pretty or 

“T'll try again.” 

‘“‘Tmmensely cold weather, sir,” he shouted, re- 
moving his throat shawl to give his voice full 
play, and in a key pitched at a height intended 
to convey sound to deafness. 

“Did you speak to me, sir?” asked the young 
man, turning his bright black eyes stonily upon 
his neighbor. “Quite a cold day, sir.” And im- 
mediately he took from his travelling satchel a 
pamphlet, and began to read. 

The elderly gentleman, who was inclined to a 
social chat, looked somewhat discouraged at this 
unmistakable disrelish on the part of his travel- 
ling companion; but he did not give up the at- 
tack. At the first moment that, after a jolt of 
the coach, he saw the reader raise his eyes from 
the print and glance out of the stage window, he 
accosted him again—‘“ Very bold scenery, sit !” 

He paused for a reply; there came none; 
whereupon the lady drew her hand from her 
muff, and touched his knee with a slight flutter- 
ing motion. The young man evidently observed 
this; his keen black eyes followed with a per- 
ceptible intentness the direction of the feminine 
fingers, small and plump and smoothly gloved. 
A consciously beautiful hand, its action seemed 
to declare, in a lingering removal from the re- 
proving pressure, and its coquettish turn in re- 
entering the muff. 

The sociable passenger was so nettled by the 
rebuke, and by the obstinate rebuff of his fellow- 
traveller, that he actually turned to the lady with 
an audible, “ Why not, my dear ?”’ and then sub- 
sided. 

The young man resumed his pamphlet. The 
lady nestled in the coach corner as if about to 
sleep; the old gentleman pulled his shawl up 
around his throat, and leaned back resolutely in 
his place, keeping his uneasy eyes vacillating 
from window to window. Occasionally he bent 
forward to wipe with his silk handkerchief the 
cloud of breath from the pane nearest him, and 
at such moments he glanced furtively at his vis- 
d-vis, who never condescended to return the 
glance. 

So the afternoon passed. Day declined. The 
gray and lowering clouds flushed by sunset glow- 
ed suddenly into a brilliant red. The stage 
stopped, and the driver called out: “ Panther 
Hill Point, ladies and gentlemen. Five minutes 
for the famous view of Panther Hill Point.” 

“A glorious view!” cried the old gentleman, 
with zest, and unbuttoning with alacrity the 
leather screen towar¢ the west. “How fortu- 
nate we are to arrive at this famous place just 
at sunset, when everything will be at its best! 

How exceedingly fortunate we are, my dear !’’ he 
repeated, to the lady, who had been asleep, but 
who now, aroused, bestirred herself with some 
animation, and leaned across the old gentleman’s 
arms to thrust her head through the open space. 
She threw hack her veil to have a clear view, 
and was presently as rapt as her companion in 
contemplating the scene—a scene which, always 
sublime, in its stretch through a perspective of 
hills, over miles and miles of rich rolling lands 
edged with white sea-sands merging on the sea, 
was at this moment transfigured by the gold and 
carmine of one of those wonderful winter sunsets 
that seem to lavish, as in one haunting memory of 
a perfect summer, all the brilliancy and warmth 
of the tropics. 

The young lady—she was young, not more 
than seventeen or eighteen at utmost—leaned 
out of the coach window, regardless of the frost, 
and gazed upon the scene absorbed in delight. 
“ How beautiful!” as in an ecstasy, she gasped. 

“How. beautiful!” Was this an echo of her 
words? It was the thought of the young man 
opposite, yet he was looking not at the land- 
scape, but at the girl’s illumined face. At. the 
wintry landscape, indeed, even when in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment the old gentleman, for- 
getting past grievances, turned confidingly to him 
and shouted, “ One of the most glorious views in 
America, sir,” he scarcely glanced. Evidently he 
had no zest for noble expanse, and no : 

“Glorious sympathy with suns that set.” 


Perfectly unconscious of attracting any obser- 
vation was the feminine devotee of fine scenery, 
until with a sudden jolt the stage started on, and 
the old gentleman began to rebutton the friend- 
ly screen between his snug corner and the bitter 
cold. Then, in the very act of restoring her 
thick veil, she was arrested by some influence. 
She started, and looked at the stranger. There 
he was, immovable, opposite, but with his book 
for the instant dropped. Their eyes met, and if 
ever ice met ice it was when those bright black 
masculine orbs, intent and scrutinizing, and with 
their perennial coldness and latent scorn, met 
the bright blue, deeply eyelashed feminine eyes, 
one moment before soft and brilliant with admi- 
ration, now instantly repellant, disdainful— 

“ Distinct, but distant; clear, but, ob, how cold!” 


Half an hour later, while the sky was still red, 
and the snow-clad earth clear almost-as in sun- 
light, the stage stopped before a rustic carriage 
gate, flanked by forest trees, but not opening 


‘the day after to-morrow! 


upon lawn or park, only on a road, short and 
straight, leading to an old-fashioned country 
house, girt with the tall skeletons of locust-trees, 
and outwardly bleakly desolate; but with every 
window-shutter from basement to roof thrown 
back, and with every window curtained with red, 
and through every window a light shining warm 
and glowing—reflection of live coals on hospita- 
ble hearths ; and through the front doorway, sud- 
denly flung wide, a figure as of cheerful fire-light 
personified, a girl with a flood of golden hair, and 
a gown red as flame, came running, unbonneted 
and uncloaked, down the road, and opened the 


te. 
o"The old gentleman, who had already descended 
from the coach, was seized at once by this ardent 
little figure, his neck was clasped by the warm, 
red-sleeved arms, and his ear accosted, while a 
sweet breath crossed his cheek : 

“Dear Mr. Healde! how good in you to come, 
and how good in you to bring Blanche!” 

And the young lady, descending more slowly 
in her cumbrous wraps, was, immediately that she 
touched the ground, wreathed about with this 
warm, living flame, and: 

“Oh, my dear Blanche! How glad I am to 
get you, my dear, darling Blanche!” 

And the driver received from this winged host- 
ess one knowing nod, and the three figures glided 
up the short road to the house, where, in the rud- 
dy glow of the open doorway, stood a matronly 
form with extended hands, and a beaming face, 


and snow-white cap, and then all disappeared ; 


the door was shut. The driver, who, obedient to 
the nod, had dropped the two big trunks just 
within the gate, leaped upon the box, and the 
young man in the coach saw no more; he did but 
ask, in his icy voice, “‘ Driver, how far is it now to 
Dr. Buck’s ?” 

And the driver answered, cheerily, “A short 
mile, sir,” and gave a smart crack to his whip, 
quite unnecessarily, for the scent of near home 
was in the nostrils of the beasts, and they needed 
no hint to make the last mile short. 


Old-fashioned? Yes; but how comfortable, 
cheerful, and fresh little Maggie’s own room, 
where the great four-post bedstead, and the 
brass-handled sombre chest of drawers, and the 
slender-legged oval tables, and straight-backed 
chairs, legacies of unknown grandmothers, were 
all in contrast with the two budding, sweet, girl- 
ish women, who, in their white peignoirs before 
the sparkling wood fire, were combing their hair 
—Maggie her tangled golden curls, and Blanche 
her dark brown unbraided bands—and chatting 
together; chatting as only birds and young girls 
can, sense and nonsense: sense last, nonsense 
first, sense worse, nonsense best, now and forever. 

At last Blanche said, very seriously, “ And you 
are really going to be married, Maggie—married 
It hardly seems possi- 
ble.” 

“Yes,” answered Maggie, touching lightly a 
circlet of twisted gold on the first finger of her 
left hand ; “there is the sign. I’ve worn it faith- 
fully nearly eight months. Yes, just think: this 
time next year I shall be an old married woman, 
while you, Blanche, will still be only a girl, unless 
—unless you—”’ 

“Well, I never shall,” said Blanche, decidedly, 
and not waiting for the conclusion of the sentence. 
“T made up my mind a year ago that I never 
would, and now—nothing can change me now. 
Not but that I like plenty of ‘friends, country- 
men, lovers’—indeed, I could not live without 
them; and I’m too fond, perhaps, of flowers, and 
music, and dancing, and all the pleasant words 
that only men know how to say. But I shall 
never marry; for I could not marry without be- 
ing desperately in love; and I know I am differ- 
ent from the other girls, but I have never in my 
life seen a man whom I could love, or whom I 
imagined I could love. Never—that is, but one, 
and that one I have only seen once, and never 
shall see again.” 

“How strange! How different from my ex- 
perience, Blanche! I have always known Tom, 
and always shall. We have always loved each 
other, and always will. But tell me about this 
one man: how did he look? How did he act ?” 

“Cold as ice.” 

“How dreadful!” said Maggie, “and how dif- 
ferent from Tom! He couldn’t be as cold as ice.” 

“Not if you were near, Maggie Carter,” said 
Blanche, caressingly : “ you’d melt anything, even 
my icicle. But come: don’t let us be foolish girls 
any more; let us take one more look at the 
gowns, and then go to bed.” 

The gowns :: simple ones they were, only white 
muslin with white ribbons, but each one precious 
as pearls; for one was a bridemaid’s, to be worn 
with all a bridemaid’s fluttering powder up to the 
altar; and the other a veritable wedding gown, 
whose knots of ribbon were to clasp orange blos- 
soms. 

The home-made candles in the tall brass can- 
dlesticks on the black wood mantel-piece needed 
many snuffings, and the fire on the hearth burn- 
ed to embers, before that last look at the gowns, 
and all the talk and stir that look occasioned, 
were completed; and then the two girls, who had 
been friends from infancy, knelt down together, 
hand in hand, and said their prayers, 

The morrow came, cold and dazzling; snow, 
ice, and adamantine sky out-doors; and within, 
warmth, sunshine, feasting, and, as Mr. Healde 
said, “solid comfort.” Maggie had a long love- 
letter from her lover, whom she had not seen for 
a day, and was not to meet until afternoon, when 
the ceremony would be rehearsed at the village 
church: not that the ceremony was at all compli- 
cated, with its primitive simplicity of one bride- 
maid and one groomsman and one old gentleman 
to give the bride away, but because it was the 
fashion at Pine Ridge to rehearse ceremonies, 


At four o’clock the sleigh started for church, 


drawn by two shaggy ponies driven by Maggi 
and filled, under double layers of balfaio-soben 


by Blanche Healde and her father and Mrs. 
Carter, who said, considerately, to “ Aunt Betsy,” 


bringing hot bricks for their feet, and “ tucking 


missus consolably in,” ‘“‘ Now, Betsy, don’t be 
anxious if we’re not home till late; it may even 
be half past nine; for the children up at the doc- 
tor’s are to have a candy-pull to-night—their last 
frolic with ‘ Dear Brother.’ ”’ 

“Their lass, shure,” said Aunt Betsy, with a 
grin. ‘Af’ to-morrow we has Massa Tom all to 
oursel’s, an’ he make any house clap its hands and 
sing joyful.” 


The village church, four miles away, was a 
small weather-beaten chapel on a bleak hill-side, 
but it was heated for the occasion con amore by 
the old sexton. Sunlight poured in through the 
western window, and the altar was hung with 
Christmas cedars still fragrant and green. 

Blanche received a general impression of quaint 
solemnity as she entered the aisle ; but her next 
impression disturbed her from observing all ob- 
jects merely picturesque, for Tom came from the 
vestry with his “ groomsman,” whom he present- 
ed as his college chum, Edward Latimer. 

Blanche received Mr. Latimer with a haughty 
air, strangely in contrast to her genial grace in 
greeting Tom. She turned pale, too, as she with- 
held her hand, guilefully oblivious that his was 
extended. Two words shot through her mind, 
and with a pang as of a wound—a pain that she 
remembered afterward. Here was the “one 
man” cf her last night’s confession, “seen once, 
and never to be seen again.” The two words 
that shot through her heart and brain were, “My 
Icicle.” 

Mr. Healde recognized his companion of the 
yesterday’s journey; he recognized, too, in the 
name and the well-known college association with 
Tom a relationship to his own dearest friend, 


‘Giles Latimer, these two years dead—that only 


son whom he had never before met, and who now, 
on his part, as quickly as names were mentioned, 
recognized Mr. Healde as his father’s friend. But 
was this cause sufficient for the peculiar manner 
of meeting shown by these two men—the elder 
flushed, excited, disturbed almost to anger, and 
the other calm, but significantly defiant ? 

Maggie and Tom, observing a certain embar- 
rassment upon their guests, hastened the rehears- 
al. Blanche found herself in the vestibule, with 
her arm in that of the young man, whose manner 
to her, whatever it might have been yesterday, 
was now graceful and courteous. _—. 

“‘ What a strange little edifice is this chapel !” 
he said, as they stood waiting. “Does it not 
seem to you just the place for evergreens, and 
for a winter wedding ?” 

Blanche made no reply. Her chin was up- 
turned rather saucily, and her eyes were fixed in- 
tently upon a cedar star on the wall. 

Mr. Latimer glanced at her surprised—it seem- 
ed impossible that: she should not have heard 
him. He spoke again, rather louder: 

“Are you not fond of these fragrant Christ- 
mas evergreens ?” 

“Did you speak to me, sir?” said Blanche, 
softly but frigidly, and without drawing back her 
distant gaze. ‘Yes, they are quite fragrant.” 

Not another word did they speak to each oth- 
er throughout the rehearsal. If Maggie and Tom 
had not been so joyous, and Mrs. Carter and Mr. 
Healde had not entered into the spirit of the oc- 
casion, the half-hour would have been very dull. 


But who could resist Tom and Maggie? Almost | 


before Blanche knew how she was going to be 
disposed of, she was packed into a cutter with 
Mr. Latimer, while Tom and Mrs. Carter were on 
the back seat of the sleigh, and Mr. Healde by 
the side of ie, who was driving, and calling 
gayly back to Mr. Latimer, who took the reins 
with evident reluctance : 

“Do not lose sight of me, and I'll lead you the 
right road.” 

“It is something of a privilege to be assured 
that one is on the right road, even if it is a dreary 
road,’ said Mr. Latimer, with the voice of one 
who attempts a mild pleasantry; but Blanche 
merely answered, 

' “ Altogether a dreary road,” and continued si- 
ent. 

Maggie, with her fleet ponies, drove quickly, 
and Mr, Latimer, finding no other diversion than 
that of speeding his not fiery steed, kept close 
behind. When his horse’s nose was in danger 
of trifling too seriously with Mrs. Carter’s bon- 
net, or resting too composedly on Tom’s good- 
natured shoulders, he reined him in a little; oth- 
erwise the sleigh-ride from church to Dr. Buck’s 
mansion was rather monotonous, and would have 
been altogether monotonous but for the jests and 
laughter and bits of song from the irrepressible 
people in the sleigh, broken but not lost in the 
merry jingling of the bells. 

“We don’t often have weather like this, Ned,” 
said Tom, when he helped his friends to alight. 
“T hope you did not suffer, driving ?” 

“Tf I had been more (het to the cold, I 
should have been frozen,” said Edward Latimer, 
with an accent appreciated by Blanche only. 

Tea at Dr. Buck’s, with nine children between 
the of two and twelve at table, and the doc- 
tor called away by a patient, and only one meek lit- 
tle mother to interpose between them and the muf- 
fins, and between the muffins and the honey, and 
that one little mother obliged to pour tea for the 
company, was rather an obstreperous event; but 
not more than one baby got on to the table, and 
not more than three cups of milk were spilled on 
clean pinafores, and not more than a dozen plates 
of doughnuts were sacked after the muffins were 
demolished. So, what with plenty of merriment 
and charm of novelty to the guests, the affair 
went off very creditably. Games of “ blindman’s- 
buff” and “hunt the slipper’ followed, in which 
all the young folks joined, until news was brought 
from the kitchen that the molasses had “come 
to a boil” ; and the children scampered off, drag- 
ging “Dear Brother” and Maggie with them, and 


promising to return for Mr. Latimer, whom the 
two younger girls had monopolized, and for 
Blanche, as soon as the candy was poured into 
the pans, and set out in the snow to cool. 

Blanche, upon the children’s departure, went 
to the farthest table of the parlor, and occupied 
herself with an illustrated annual of obscure date. 
Mr. Latimer lingered irresolute by the fire for a 
time, looking studiously and frequently at the 
deeply occupied young lady, and finally joined her. 

“* May I help you turn the leaves, Miss Healde ?”” 

“Thank you,” said Blanche; “they do not turn. 
This is one of those books that will not lie open.” 

“T like such books,” said Mr. Latimer. He 
pressed back the reluctant pages forcibly with 
his finely shaped hand. “TI like such books, be- 
cause they are new to me. In my country—I 
am a South American, a Brazilian by birth, and 
my college terms were all spent North, except- 
ing this last year—in my country the books 
open extremely easily. I have never had the 
pleasure of exerting the least effort in my pur- 
suit of knowledge, or,” he added, with some bit- 
terness, “in my pursuit of happiness. Have you 
enjoyed this picture sufficiently?” It was an ex- 
ecrable mezzotint illustrative of “some bound- 
less contiguity of shade,” but it had engrossed 
attention for a long time. He turned the pages 
gravely to another equally interesting vignette, 
and there rested. 

“ Miss Healde!’’ he said, presently, in a voice so 
changed that Blanche started, and looked up in- 
voluntarily full into his eyes—those bright black 
eyes, which were searching her—“ will you tell 
me—will you in gentle kindness tell me, how I 
have offended you ?” 

The encounter of glances was so near, 60 in- 
tense, and so intensified in meeting that Blanche 
was thrown off her guard. Instead of answer- 
ing in character, the character she had assumed 
of icy haughtiness and disdain, she replied like a 
child, “‘ You treated my father very rudely yes- 
terday.” 

“ You forget that he was a stranger to me then. 
I am not in the habit of addressing myself to 
strangers.” 

“There is a certain deference due to age, and 
due to a gentleman,” said Blanche. 

. “To a gentleman, certainly, from a gentle- 
man,” said Mr. Latimer. “I stand reproved. I 
was sadly out of sorts yesterday. I had vexation. 
I was perturbed in spirit, or I should not have 
repelled courteous advances. .Will you forgive 
me ?” 

“T can not forgive what I do not entertain as 
& personal consideration,” said Miss Healde, re- 
— to her dignity and to her illustrated an- 
n 


At that moment there was a violent knock at 
the front door. The housekeeper was seen rush- 
ing speedily past the parlor. “Dying, at the 
least, with such a knock as that for the doctor. 
Poor thing, and he miles off, as ot oepmene is!” 
sighed her pitiful soul, never yet staled in its com- 
passion by custom. 

“Ts Mr. Latimer here, Mrs. McDougal ?” asked 
& sonorous voice. 

“There is a strange gefitleman here, Patrick,” 
answered Mrs. McDougal, cautiously. “He 
be Mr. Latimer, and he may not. I'll inquire.” 

“Thin till him a carridge is waitin’ for him 
from Crawford’s, and a lady is stoppin’ at the 
hotil, and wishes to spake to him without delay 
immadiately, and she sinds her card and best com- 
pliments—here it is—and would he plase be as 
undelayin’ as ible.” 

All this was quite audible in the parlor. Mr. 
Latimer had sprung impulsively to his feet, and 


‘had turned pale before the card was given to him. 


“ Dearest EpwarD,—I am here. Come with- 
out delaying. Do.orss.” 


This in pencil; upon a visiting-card engraved 
“ Madame T. R. a oni.” | 

“Tell Madame Radoni that I am engaged until 
to-morrow noon. But wait.” He wrote upon the | 
back of the card, “‘ May be at Crawford’s at ten 
this evening—not before.—E. L.,” and gave it to 
Mrs. McDougal. “The carriage may return.” 

Mr. Latimer, still quite pale, crossed the parlor 
to the fireside, where the elderly people were.chat- 
ting. “Mr. Healde,” he said, “may I speak to 
you alone on a matter of importance ?” | 

“If you will promise to be brief, sir,” said Mr. 
Healde, with the same irritation, verging upon 
anger, that had marked his meeting at church 
with the young man, to whom he had not spoken 
since. “I can not allow a festive occasion like 
this to be trifled with unnecessarily.” 

They went together into the library, which 
opened like an alcove from the parlor, and seat- 
ed themselves at the round table. Blanche could 
see Mr. Latimer’s face while he talked to her fa- 
ther, but their words were inaudible. 

“Well, sir,” began Mr. Healde, “say to me 
what you must say.” » 

“T understand from your letter, dated Decem- 
ber 12,” said Mr. Latimer, “that your daughter 
remains perfectly ignorant of my father’s will— 
ignorant even of his name—and, so far as our 
fates have any relation to each other, ignorant of 
my existence.” 

“Ignorant to this day,” said Mr. Healde; “and 
so I mean she shall be.” 

“Very well. I wrote to you that after my 
mother’s death my father recurred frequently to 
his early life, and to his attachment to your sis- 
ter, whose marriage with him was only prevent- 
ed by her early death. I wrote to you that he 
had left a will bequeathing all his large prop- 
erty to me and to my heirs forever, with a gen- 
erous marriage portion for my bride, in case I 
should marry your daughter, the niece and name- 
sake of his beloved Blanche; and that, in case I 
should marry otherwise, I would inherit but half 
his estate, the rest to be divided among certain 
charities duly named.” 

“T know all this, sir,” said Mr. Healde, “and 
that you wrote me you declined to entertain the 
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thought of a marriage with my daughter, but that 
the ‘ marriage portion’ was at her disposal, appor- 
tioned from your reduced estate. I know that I 
declined your offer.” 

Mr. Latimer bent forward, and said, with great 
earnestness: “I wish to retract that hasty letter. 
I-am willing to marry your daughter.” 

Mr. Healde leaned back in his chair, and seem- 
ed gasping for breath. The young man went on 
impetuously, without analyzing the effect of his 
declaration. _ Once, when he was interrupted, he 
seized the old gentleman’s hand, and said, “ Hear 
me through.” 

“T am willing, I say, to marry your daughter ; 
but, as my father’s friend, and a man older in the 
world than I am, I ask your assistance in this 
matter, Mr. Healde; for I am entangled in a se- 
rious difficulty, and through no fault of mine. 
Madame Radoni, the widow of one of my true 
friends, has attached herself to me with all the 
ardor of an unschooled and passionate nature. It 
has been my sad fate from boyhood to meet such 
natures. I do not reciprocate her affection, but 
she declares herself to be my affianced bride. I 
was ill, and she nursed me sacredly.. She has a 
good heart, poor little Dolores. But I have no 
recollection of having offered myself; she, un- 
fortunately, distinctly remembers that she accept- 
ed me. I beg you to go to her, sir. She is here; 
she has followed me. I have just received her 
card. She is at Crawford’s—an inn by the fer- 

I want.you to go to her, sir, and explain to 
her that I can not marry her; that I am bound 
by every tie of honor and of religious duty to 
marry another.” 

“Young man, what do you take me for?” gasp- 
ed Mr. Healde. ‘‘ Who do you suppose I am, sir ? 
You wrote to me that you did not believe in in- 
herited loves and inherited friendships. I tell 
you now very plainly that I do not believe in in- 
herited marriages. It is useless for you to en- 
tertain the remotest thought of my daughter. I 
will none of it, sir. Go and marry the little wo- 
man who has accepted you. You have, no doubt, 
egregiously deceived her. You are just the man 
to have done it. Men like you, blessed with 
heartlessness, and cursed with good looks, go 
around the world breaking women’s hearts. Go 
and marry her, that is my advice; and make her, 
if you can, a good husband.” And with this 
Mr. Healde stalked back into the parlor. 


Maggie’s wedding was a noon wedding; she 
was a bride of the sunshine. The church was 
thronged with people from far and near. Its 
evergreens were brightened with in-door flowers 
plucked lavishly from many a petted window- 
garden. The ceremony was tender and solemn; 
and then, when everybody had kissed the bride, 
she sped away with her young husband, and while 

ple were still chatting in the church, she 
ad put on her travelling gown, and had started 
on the way of her wedding tour. 

It was in this lingering time at the church that 
Blanche was presented, by particular request, to 
a stranger who had expressed to Mr. Latimer an 
unprecedented admiration for the lovely bride- 
maid evidently so cold to him—a coldness which 
perhaps enhanced the attraction, for the stranger 
was the unschooled and ardent Madame Radoni, 
a handsome brunette gorgeously apparelled, and 
accompanied by her lap-dog, carefully cloaked in 
velvet, and carried by her maid. 

Blanche had time to exchange a few words 
very agreeably with Madame Radoni; but Mr. 
Healde was not presented, although, to use his 
own mental expression, he was “immensely 
struck” with the gorgeous creature whose broken 
heart had not deprived her face of ready smiles, 
or her figure of luxurious contour. 

This remembrance of being “immensely struck” 
reconciled Mr. Healde, late in the afternoon, in 
finding, when he reached the railway on the 
nearest way home, that the one drawing-room 
car had only two chairs disengaged, and those 
near the one taken by Mr. Latimer, and direct- 
ly opposite a sofa occupied by Madame Radoni, 
her lap-dog, and maid. Blanche renewed her 
acquaintance with the charming foreigner; Mr. 
Healde’s sociable inclinations met with a very 
different response from that experienced in the 
stage-coach; and by the time a change of cars 
was made, and plenty of drawing-room com- 
partments were offered, he had become so com- 
pletely sympathetic with the sad case of the 
warm-hearted widow. that he whispered to Lati- 
mer, to that gentleman’s infinite surprise, that he 
believed, after all, he could help him; in pursu- 
ance of which belief he persuaded Madame Ra- 
doni to remain with him a while in a car, while 
the rest of the party selected and arranged their 
places to the city. 

Mr. Healde was one of those dear old gentle- 
men whom the hearts of children and of women 
unquestionably confide in, and he was worthy of 
that confidence. As soon as he was left with 
Madame Radoni he unfolded to her gently and 
with the skill of sympathetic tact the situation 
of the man she loved, withholding the name of 
the young lady selected by the father for his 
son’s wife, but dwelling carefully upon the mis- 
ery that would be incurred by an affectionate 
and exquisite weman who should allow herself to 
contract a marrage with a cold-hearted young 
man against his judgment, and to the sacrifice of 
half of his inheritance. He pictured with genu- 
ine earnestness the sad existence of opposite na- 
tures plunged into a career of daily discordance. 

The result was, when they joined their trav- 

ing companions in the drawing-room car, where 
Mr. Latimer was found engrossed in his book, 
and Blanche was found en ed in her book, 

dame instead of directing soft glances 
to Latimer, “looked daggers” at him, and de- 


voted herself.to Blanche and he. father; looked - 


daggers still more at Latimer when, having reach- 
ed the city, she allowed herself to ve driven to 
her hotel in Mr. Healde’s carriage. 

A fortnight after this event Mr. Healde found 


himself one morning of immediate importance 
by the receipt, before he had left his dressing- 
room for breakfast, of two notes. One from his 
daughter : 


“‘ My peaR Papa,—lI breakfast in my own room 
this morning. But come to me as early as pos- 
sible. BLANCHE.” 


The other from Madame Radoni: 


My FRIEND aND BeNEFactor,—I have engaged 
‘passage’ for to-morrow; but let me once more, 
before we part forever, receive your excellent kind 
advice. I shall be in the drawing-room at eleven. 

“DoLoREs Rapont.” 


He went first, where he had been every day for 
a fortnight—such was his interest in his protégée 
—to the drawing-room of Madame Radoni’s hotel, 
and an interview occurred of unexpected and 
vital importance; for, after the really paternal 
advice, and after the “‘ eternal farewell,” he could 
not restrain his expression of sorrow. “It gives 
me deep pain, my dear little woman,” he said, 
“‘to have you, so young, so impulsive, and so at- 
tractive, go out again into the cold world. You 
should have a protector: do you not know that ?” 

Madame Radoni, weeping, clasped his hand 
distractedly and distractingly, and sobbed, “ Dear 
Mr. Healde—yes.” 

‘‘You should have a protector; some one to 
protect and cherish you, as I could protect, could 
cherish you, if you could be my wife. Could you 
be my wife, Dolores ?” 

Still weeping, and clasping his hand, she 
dropped her lovely head against his shoulder, 
and sobbed, *‘ Dear Mr. Healde—yes.” 

Feeling like one who walks in a dream, like 
one who treads the unreal shore of wonder-land, 
Mr. Healde by twelve o’clock reached the room 
of his daughter. 

She was ill, her maid assured him; and he 
found her indeed pale as marble, lying upon her 
couch, with the room darkened. 

“Oh, papa,” she exclaimed, as he drew near 
and took her hand fondly, “‘ what have you done 
to me?” 

‘“‘Radoni ?” he asked, with a twinge as of con- 
science, 

“Oh no,” sighed Blanche, with a vehemence 
that drew her bewildered father miles deeper 
into wonder-land. ‘Mr. Latimer—good, noble 
Mr. Latimer. I admire him profoundly ; I esteem 
him—so highly. Maggie Carter, the night before 
her wedding, told me all about him; how true 
and exalted and generous he is. Tom /oves him. 
And oh, papa, you must have said something 
dreadful to keep him from calling here, to keep 
him from coming to see us as our friend. I 
know you did not, could not, mean to, but you 
have; for last night these flowers came, and a 
note from him, declaring—declaring his adora- 
tion—and bidding me an eternal farewell! And 
to-day I feel—I feel that I can not bear it. Dear 
papa, if you care for me, if you value my happi- 
ness, if you want me not éo die, find him ; send 
for him; call him back.” 


“ Panther Hill Point, ladies and gentlemen ! 
Five minutes for the famous view of Panther Hill 
Point !” 

It was a summer afternoon. There had been 
clouds threatening a thunder-storm, but now 
above the emerald landscape sloping to the blue 
sea, the sun, going down behind the mountain 
gorge, sent through the clouds rays that made 
them shine like a shower of gold. 

“ How beautiful!” said a lady, leaning across 
the arm of a gentleman to gaze through the open 
space of the coach. 

“How beautiful!” whispered the gentleman 
across whose arm she leaned—a young gentle- 
man whose bright black eyes were radiant with 
happiness—“ how beautiful, and how dur.” He 
was looking, not at the scenery, but at the illu- 
mined face of his wife. 

And Blanche, forgetting the view in its di- 
vinest moment, turned to look into her husband’s 
eyes, and to return their melting glance. 

“ The very place,” he whispered, “ where I met 
and loved you first.” 

“The very place,” she thought, as he drew her 
close to his heart, “‘ where I found—and lose—My 


Icicle.” 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Ir is a merciful provision that prevents men from 
foreseeing the hardships which are in store for them. 
Ten years ago the residents of one of the most thriving 
of Western cities little dreamed that in 1881 they would 
be holding mass-meetings to devise means for extrica- 
ting themselves from beneath the heel of “‘a grinding 
telephone monopoly.” Yet such is their present con- 
dition. 


A company of negroes in Columbia, South Carolina, 
headed by a former servant of Governor Chamberlain, 
have been for several months rehearsing the drama- 
tized Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Little Eva and the other 
white characters in the play are represented by “‘light- 
colored people.” In a dramatic entertainment given 
in this city not long ago by the young people of a col- 
ored church which comprises in its membership two 
or three men who are said to be millionaires, all of the 
characters were supposed to be white persons. The 
dressing-rooms were liberally supplied with chalk. 


Two sisters in England, whose hair is so beautiful 
that it has been reproduced in a picture by an eminent 
painter, are said to have acquired their distinction in 
this respect by washing their tresses every morning in 
Champagne. 


A pauper in a Pennsylvania almshouse has come to 
be the Sleeping Hungarian.” During more 
than seventy days he opened his eyes only once, and 
that raising of the lids was believed to have accompa- 
nied his recovery from a fainting fit. He seemed to 
be conscious of what was going on when attempts 
were made to rouse him. A slight rap on the nose 
caused him to smile. He was led around the room, 
apparently in the condition of a somnambulist. The 
other day he fell from a second-story window, and was 


not seriously hurt. Since his fall he has approached 
nearer to the condition of a person awake, which sug- 
gests the question whether he would not. have been 
fully aroused if he had fallen, aay, four stories. The 
attending physician has received, among many letters 
from all parts of the country, a communication from a 
spiritualist in Jacksonville, Florida, who writes that 
the Hungarian’s spirit is travelling through space, and 
acquiring information which will be of inca:culable 
benefit to mankind. a 


While the snow blockade in the West was at its 
worst, an Evanston politician, who was known to have 
started for Washington with the view of finding an op- 
portunity to serve his country under the new adminis- 
tration, was seen stamping tp and-down the North- 
western dépét in Chicago, grip-sack in hand. His im- 
mediate grievance was that no trains were running to 
Evanston. 

** Why don’t you walk ?” an acquaintance suggested. 

“Walk! Haven’t I walked all the way from Wash- 
ington ?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ And now, when I’ve struck 
a road over which I’ve got a free pass, I find that 
snowed under !” 


Six prominent gentlemen have been appointed a 
commission to fix the northern boundary of Rhode 
Island. It is expected that when they proceed to their 
labors the southern portion of the State will tip up. 


A Pittsburgh paper is authority for the information 
that a gentleman in Alleghany received an order for 
twenty small alligators, such as are caught in the Mo- 
nongahela and Ohio rivers, “‘ to be served at the coming 
dinner of the Ichthyophagous Club of New York as a 
new dish.” 


It may or may not be a matter of interest in Eng- 
land that a man in San Diego announces himself as 
the long-lost Sir Roger Tichborne. 


The custom among Northern visitors to Florida of 
coming home with their pockets full of alligator teeth, 
with which to fortify their stories of exploits in the 
swamps, is said to have created a new branch of trade 
in that part of the South. 


The Earl of Caithness, who recently died in this 
city, was an inventor in his earlier years. He and the 
countess once created a sensation by riding over the 
country roads in a carriage drawn by a road locomo- 
tive of the earl’s invention. 


Among the effects of the land agitation in Ireland is 
the occasional disappearance from the clubs in London 
of some bachelor who has been living in comfort and 
enjoying many luxuries. Of this class the London 


World says: *‘He is one of the descendants of Brian’ 


Boru, and though he has carefully disguised the fact, 
and has been apparently as completely without any 
regular source of revenue as are many other gentle- 
men, he has been dependent for everything upon his 
Irish rents.” The same paper adds that such cases as 
this “‘ will increase and multiply during the next few 
months. Bachelors and club men will furnish only a 
small proportion of the victims.” 


A new steam-ship company has been organized in 
England, which promises to make the passage from 
London to New York, by the way of Milford, within 
seven days. In the summer of 1879 the steam-ship 
Ariz 


eight minutes. This is the fastest time recorded be- 
tween those ports. Ordinarily the steam-ships of the 
first-class lines occupy abvut eight and a half days 
in the passage. The new line will be owned by the 
Atlantic Express Steam Navigation Company, of which 
the Earl of Dunraven is said to be one of the leading 
directors. 


Westland Pierce, of Richmond, Virginia, was in love 
with Daisy Shoemaker, the pretty daughter of a farm- 
er who lived near the city. Miss Daisy’s parents ob- 
jected to the marriage, and an elopement was planned ; 
but when the time came for her to hurry away from 
the house and meet her lover, her courage failed. 

“Well, if you don’t keep your word with West 
Pierce,” said her sister, ‘‘I’ll do it for you.” 

The lover was somewhat surprised when Miss Jane 
met him where he was to have found Miss Daisy; but 
the explanation was satisfactory, and the wedding 
took place. 


Not satisfied with having joined in the attacks on 
American pork, a European writer warns epicures 
against American quail, which, he says, eat the berries 
of a poisonous bush, and grow fat thereon, but become 
a deadly ‘poison to the partaker. — 


It is estimated in Florida that thirty thousand per- 
sons visited the resorts in that State last winter, and 
that they spent three million dollars while there. 


The invasion of England by American periodical 
literature receives the following appreciative notice 
from the London Bookseller: ‘‘The attempt to natu- 
ralize another American magazine in England has 
been crowned with success. Harper’s Magazine has 
already found a circle of readers sufficiently large to 
justify the experiment of its introduction. It is a 
wonderfully cheap shilling’s worth, and except for the 
fact that the English edition is but a small fraction of 
the total, it could not be produced except at a loss. 
Its literary standard is as high as the best of our mag- 
azines, and the quantity of its matter and the number 
of its illustrations are much greater. The Cornhill for 
April contains 128 pages and two illustrations; Har- 
per’s contains 160 larger pages and seventy illustrations, 
We take The Cornhill as the model popular magazine, 
and by comparison with Harper or with Scribner, the 
balance is decidedly in favor of the Americans. There 
ia something wrong in this. We have more writers, 
and better ones, than the Ameritans; we have more 
draughtsmen and engravers than they have; they beat 
us in printing, 80 we will say nothing about that, bat 
we pay less wages to our priuters than they do, and 
pay less for our paper; yet, in spite of all our appar- 
ent advantages, they can find a market in England for 
their magazines. We plead guilty to a degree of chau- 
vinism in contemplating this fact. The dense hedge 
of prejudice may for a time serve as a bar to keep 
American magazines from seriously interfering with 
our own, but that defense will not last forever. From 
magazines to books the step is a natural one, and with 
their own base of operations secured by prohibitive 
dgties and an international copyright treaty, and with 
the entire market of the English-speaking world open 
to them, what is to prevent the Harpers from compet- 
ing with the Longmans for the control of the works 
of future Macaulays ?” 


of the Guion Line, made the voyage from — 
| New York to Liverpool in seven days eight hours and 


THE COACHING SEASON. 


THE snow is no sooner gone, and the spring 
mud dried up, than the coaching season begins. 
It is not fear of cold weather, but a dread of bad 
roads, that prevents the coachman from cracking 
his whip all winter; for some of the amateur 
drivers in New York are enthusiastic enough to 
brave the most unpleasant weather, if the roads 
were only passable and safe. But one of the 
first requisites for coaching is a good road. There 
must be no snow, no ice, no mud, and the road 
must be smooth, hard, and as level as possible. 
Mountain roads and wheel tracks beside preci- 
pices may do for the reckless drivers of Western 
coaches, but they do not answer for the more 
careful coachman in New York; for the amateur 
is not in his best estate unless the choice seats 
of his coach are filled with ladies, and with such 
delicate freight he can not exercise too much 
care in the management of his horses. 

The coaching season began in New York sev- 
eral weeks ago, for it may be said to begin when 
the first impatient and eager driver orders out 
his team, and makes a short trip over the heavy 
roads. But it has not yet reached its height, nor 
will it till the sun has covered the trees with 
leaves, and the meadows with grass. The coun- 
try must be in its glory, or there is little pleasure 
in coaching; for to the country the coach must 
always go. . A drive of twenty or thirty miles is 
no great work for the four horses, and this takes 
the coach out among the farm-houses. Through 
the Park is one of the most delightful of drives, 
past the side of the Obelisk, past the new Hamit- 
TON statue, and past the ruins of Mount St. Vin- 
cent; but even the Park, after a dozen visits, be- 
comes a little monotonous, and the coachman de- 
sires a change. This leads him to seek quiet but 
well-kept country roads, where he may enjoy the 
shade, and be free from tke dust of other vehi- 
cles. A good stopping-place in the middle of the 
journey is one of the essentials to the enjoyment 
of a coaching trip. Horses, driver, and passen- 
gers are alike in need of rest and refreshment. 
It is this, in large measure, that makes Jerome 
Park such a favorite point with the coachmen. 
It is at an easy staging distance from New York, 
and when it is reached, chairs are brought out 
under the big trees surrounding the club-house, 
and from the grassy hill-side the ladies and gen- 
tlemen, while resting and cooling themselves with 
ices, enjoy the excitement of the races. The 
horses, meantime, are refreshing themselves in 
the stables, and the coaches are drawn up in line 
at the foot of the hill, making a brilliant fore- 
ground to a pretty picture. 

Some of the coachmen avoid public -places as 
much as possible, and consider themselves fortu- 
nate when they find a quiet old farm-house in 
some shady spot, where they can rest their horses, . 
and perhaps enjoy a glass of cool cream fresh 
out of the:spring-house. The coach, at such a 
place as this, is always surrounded by a host of 
wondering country children, to whom it must 
seem to have sp from fairy-land—the coach 
itself shining like a mirror, and brilliant in color, 
the horses more stylish than those generally 
found in country stables, the shining ‘harness 
sparkling with gold and silver plate, and thie 
passengers themselves, the ladies dressed in cos- 
tumes the little countrymen may possibly have 
read or dreamed of, but certainly have never 
seen, the guard with his bugle, and the gorgeous 
footmen so grand in brass buttons and white 
hats, the rustics can hardly fail to take them for 
the owners of the coach. The ladies’ coaching 
costumes this year are quite as gay as last, and 
undeniably pretty. The most brilliant figured 
satins are used for dresses, and the huge bou- 
quet, to be worn on the dress or carried in the 
hand, is still considered a requisite. Last year 
the showy parasols, in stripes and brilliant color- 
ed figures, were used only by coaching parties ; 
but they have since come into general use. 

The passion for coaching is on the increase in 
New York. It is a passion with a tight hold 
upon its followers. There is an excitement in 
dashing over a smooth road behind four fleet 
horses to be found in no other amusement. Some 
of the members of the Coaching Club would 
rather give‘ up any other pleasure than relinquish 
their four-in-hands. To such an extent does the 
love for driving go with some people that they 
habitually ride on the front seat of open street 
cars, “because it seems a little like driving.” 
More than twenty coaches will be seen flying 
through the Boulevards and the Park this season. 

Three new ones have been built by New York 
manufacturers since last fall, all on the general 
plan of the English coach.’ This style of convey- 
ance has come to be generally known about New 
York as the “‘ Tally-Ho,”’ because Colonel Detan- 
cEY Kane’s drag was so named; and wherever 


a four-in-hand is seen in the streets, the urchins 


are heard crying, “ Look at the Tally-Ho!” The 
Tally-Ho’s regular trips of last yearsto New Ro- 
chelle, carrying passengers for a consideration, 
will not be repeated this year. Its place will be 
taken by the new coach Tantivy, owned by six 
members of the club, and driven between New 
York and Tarrytown, 

The usual spring parade of the Coaching Club 
will be made in June, when it is expected not less 
than twelve coaches will’be in line. Arrange- 
ments are also making for several trips, through- 
out the summer, to out-of-town residences of mem- 
bers. The Coaching Club of New York is now 
nearly as large as the Four-in-hand Club of Lon- 
don, after which it is modelled ; and this year sev- 
eral of the gentlemen will drive four American 
horses in front of an American coach, with an 
American guard and American footmen. There 
is no reason why coaching should not become one 
of the popular amusements of New-Yorkers, for 
a good drag can be procured, and the horses ne- 
cessary to draw it, and the whole establishment 
supported through a season, for a trifle over twen- 


ty thousand dollars. - 
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THE CORNELL CREW FOR 
ENGLAND. 


Tue Cornell four-oar crew are already in active 
practice for the annual Henley regatta on the 
Thames, England, next Jaly, where they will meet 
the most famous crews of the Old World, includ- 
ing the Oxford and Cambridge University fours. 
The crew consists of J. N. D. SHINKEL, captain 
and stroke; J.G. ALLEN, No.3; Joun F. Lewis, 
No. 2; A. H. Cow.es, bow; and J. E. REeEp, sub- 
stitute. It was this same crew that won the 
Lake George regatta last summer. | 

The crew is a model of physical strength and 
endurance, and is unquestionably one of the finest, 
in poiit of oarsmanship, on American waters. 
They leave for England about May 24. Wi iram 
H. Curtiss, of the Spirit of the Times, will accom- 
pany the party. The races in which they are to 
take part are two, and will be pulled July 4 and 
5,on the Thames. The crews to be met are the 
fours from Cambridge and Oxford in the first 
race, and the famous London four and Thames 
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Barton G. Winton. 


J. F. LEWIS, No. 2. 
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J. G. ALLEN, No. 3. 


THE CORNELL CREW FOR ENGLAND.—From Pxrorocrapus py Evans. 


four in the second race, the latter crews being 
the acknowledged champion college oarsmen of 
England. 


THE PRINCETON NINE. 


BasE-BaLL at Princeton has never witnessed 
brighter days than now. The nine, after work- 
ing hard all winter in the gymnasium, have been 
playing remarkably brilliant games. They have 
played some of the best nines in the country, and 
have been victorious; and they also have been 
defeated, but that has not caused the enthusiasm 
to die out at Princeton. 

The most noted game they have played was the 

one in which Princeton defeated the ‘ Mets” by a 
score of 9 to 7, and this has still more interest be- 
cause, a few days before, the “ Mets” beat the well- 
known Yale nine. The strong point of the nine is 
their beautiful batting and their playing together; 
their fielding, although less perfect than their bat- 
ting, is by no means weak. ScHENCK, the catcher, 


James R. Archer, 


has filled that position for two years. He is one 


ail 


John M. Har 


of the finest catchers in this country, and although 
playing in the most difficult position in the field, 
has never caused a Princeton man to murmur. 
Arcner, the pitcher, is a new man on the nine; 
but having pitched with his class nine for four 


years, is quite an old hand at pitcher. Warp, 


of the Providence nine, trained him during the 


winter, and it has certainly made a great differ- . 


ence in his pitching. Winton is Ist base, where 
he played last year with general satisfaction to 
all. In the latter part of the season and in an 
exciting game he plays without error. Loney, 
2d base, is a new man in base-ball, but not in foot- 
ball, being captain of the champion foot-ball team 
of America. He is also a fine base-ball player, 
and has been doing excellent work for his college 
on second base. James HARLAN, 3d base, is new 
this year, and has a very bright outlook before 
him. So far, he has been playing very well, and 
gives the college boys every encouragement. 
Rarrerty, on §.5., is in his second year on the 
nine. He is an exceptionally fine player, and his 
great strong point is backing up the base, which 


Ogden Rafferty. 


THE PRINCETON COLLEGE BASE-BALL uy Pacu. 


A. H. COWLES, Bow. 


he does to perfection. He is about the steadiest 
player on the nine. W app L. F., is a new 
man, and is a good batter, and also change pitch- 
er. McCons, C. F., is captain. He is a good 
player, and an excellent captain. He has played 
in this position before, and understands the field 
very well. DurFFIExpD is R. F., where he has played 
for three years. His playing is superh, and he is 
without doubt the finest general player on the 
nine. 


UP THE MORNE BRABANT. 


At the southwestern extremity of the island of 
Mauritius stands a desolate rock called the Morne 
Brabant, rising from a sandy peninsala toa height 
of nearly two thousand feet. It is said that in 
former days it often afforded a refuge to fugitive 
slaves, to which they never could be followed. 
The artist says: 

“I determined to attempt the ascent of the 
mountain, and engaged as guide a negro, who de- 
clared he had once been up, fifteen years before, 
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with a gentleman, for whom he placed ropes and 
In the morning, however, his courage . 
failed him, and he refused to come with me, pre- 


a ladder. 


ferring the less profitable’ but safer employment 


of fishing to risking his neck with ‘un Anglais 


fou,’ as I was told he called me. He assured me 
it was impossible for me to succeed, and said that 
many gentlemen had talked to him as I did, and 
had attempted to go ‘la haut,’ but had been un- 
able to cross a certain ‘ crevasse.’ 

“In shape almost a cube, with sides of about 
five hundred yards, the ascent is only possible on 
the land side, where two spurs run up, meeting 
in @ narrow ridge, broken by many a cliff, and cut 
off from the summit by a deep crevasse. I was 
told tales of a‘ brassin,’ or crater, filled with wa- 
ter, on top, surrounded by bananas and pine-ap- 
ples. I chose the dry bed of the largest water- 
course I could find, and leaving behind me the 
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negroes’ cases, or grass huts, commenced the as- 
cent. 
covered with a dense growth of young trees and 
bushes, with here and there a large dead trunk 
laden with black shapeless lumps, the nests of 
the destructive white ants. No breeze could pen- 
etrate this undergrowth, and the heat even at 9 
a.m. was almost unbearable. A climb of an hour 
up the ever-steepening torrent bed, with frequent 
halts to admire the lovely glimpses across the sea 
to ’'Ile Fourneaux and the biack river mountains, 
brought me to the top of the southern spur. 
‘Here I rested a while to admire the scenery 
and to take off my boots. Looking upward, the 
view was shut out by a seemingly impassable cliff 
some two hundred ‘feet high, up to which led a 
steep rock-strewn grass ‘slope. I had learned by 
experience the danger of rock-climbing with boots 
on. I made the rest of the ascent in  stockinged 


The slope immediately became very steep, : 
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feet. On reaching the top of this cliff I found a 
similar grass slope and cliff above. There were 
three of these giant steps, the ridge having nar- 
rowed so much that the top of the third ended 
in a sort of pinnacle, which proved the most for- 
midable obstacle yet encountered. 

“In the sketch these steps and the pinnacle 
can be seen as the ascent was made up the pro- 
file to the left of the picture. When I got to 
the top of the pinnacle, I was startled to find my- 
self on the brink of a crevasse some twenty feet 
wide, separated from the rest of the mountain. 
Opposite rose far above my head a sheer smooth 
wall, the bottom of which I could not see, and 
further ascent looked hopeless. The top of the 
pinnacle was about six feet by one and a half. 
I sat astride it and rested while eating a frugal 
meal of bread and bananas, coo-ceing occasion- 
ally to some negroes who watched me from be- 


‘ly looked about for bubble holes. 
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low. The shortest fall from my perch was ai 
least forty feet, while I could have flung a stom 
straight downward without touching anything foi 
a thousand feet. 

“ A close inspection of the face of the rock re. 
vealed the fact that it was lava, and I immediate. 
A short dis- 
tance to one side I found plenty ; the whole rock 
was honey-combed with them, and therewas plen- 
ty of foot.and hand hold. To reach this place, 
however, I had to stretch across an abyss I hardly 
dared look at, one foot in a bubble hole and the 
other against the rock on the opposite side of the 
crevasse. For the first fifteen feet I was almost 
like a fly on the ceiling; but -up I climbed, cau- 
tiously testing every piece of rock to see if it was 
sound before trusting my weight to it. Every 
now and then I had to stop in the most perilous 


positions to rest, or to se aii sang froid when I- 
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found my heart thumping too violently; for I 
knew by experience that if this on for ; 


one’s arms and legs tremble involuntarily to suc 


an extent that they can not be relied upon. 

“ About ninety or one hundred feet from the 
bottom of the crevasse the rock sloped off gen- 
tly, and climbing again became easy. It was 
fortunate that the rock in this dangerous spot 
was perfectly sound; for had it not been so— 
and it is very rotten elsewhere—or had those 
bubbles not existed, it would have been impos- 
sible to find a way up. Another dozen yards up 
the narrow ridge, and further progress is block- 
ed by a smooth steep rock, which, however, I 
managed to avoid by crawling round it on hands 
and knees, beneath its overhanging mass, along 
a path made by wild goats. I saw none of these 
animals, so well do they hide themselves, though 
their traces were fresh and plentiful. The ridge 
now widened toward the summit, which loomed 
up dark and forbidding among the clouds. The 
rock rose smooth and steep for a hundred feet 
above, but I found a goat path along a narrow 
ledge to the right, which fed me up a slight gully 
to the top. As if in welcome, the clouds cleared 
off as I reached the summit, and the magnificent 
view I have before described lay sp before 
me. I stood on the highest part of a ridge which 
runs nearly north and south. The summit is 
nearly a square, and slopes gently away from it 
toward the.west. On the east the ridge falls in 
a sheer descent for twelve hundred feet. 

“The top is covered with a dense growth of 
hard woods—ebony, sagai, d’orseau, and many 
others whose names I do not know. All were 
stunted and bent to the west by the wind. I saw 
no trees higher than fifteen feet. No ‘brassin’ 
exists, and I saw no bananas or pine-apples, much 
as I wished to find them. The lower part of the 
slope may be marshy during the rains, but as it 
is covered with wood, there can not ever be any- 
thing in the shape of a lake. I walked round 
the edge to the side on which my friend’s house 
lay, coo-ceing frequently, and being answered by 
the squatters and boatmen on the plain below. 
Progress was slow, owing to the thorns and small 
stones, which hurt my unprotected feet. My loud 
shouts, re-echoing from ‘the mountain, soon 
brought my friends out of the house. At that 
tremendous depth they were scarcely visible; 
each appeared like a tiny black dot, which would 
not have been recognizable as a man had not the 
house been near. 

“With great misgivings I commenced the 
downward climb, being tired and hungry, as I 
could not eat my dry bread for thirst. Many a 
rotten piece of rock was loosened, and went tum- 
bling down to join my unfortunate stick. On ar- 
riving at the crevasse, it appeared from this side 
ten times more dangerous than from the other, 
and it was only after several attempts that I hit 
off the exact place at which I had ascended, and 
as the brittles were very local, I twice found my- 
self dangling over the precipice, trying vainly to 
find the bubble holes with my toes at a place 
where none existed. At last, however, I had safe- 
ly passed it and the three giant steps beyond. I 
could not recollect the appearance of the rock 
under which I had left my boots, there were so 
many alike, and I descended some five hundred 
feet before I discovered that I must have passed 
it. I had wearily to retrace my steps, refreshed, 
however,.by some rain-water held in the broad 
leaves of some of the aldes. The boots were 
found at last, and I reached the beach below at 
five o’clock. I made the best of my way to my 
friends’ house, and after an hour’s rest and a 


good swim, felt quite fresh again.”’ 


SAVAGES IN INDIA. 


__ Tae Maris, one of the savage hill tribes of In- 
dia, are a peculiar people. They sleep on the 
ground, a girdle of cowries round the waist con- 
stituting their entire wardrobe both by night and 
day. They are exceedingly averse to the use of 
cold water, ablutions are unknown, and a thick 
coating of mud or dust adheres to or becomes 
detached from their bodies as chance decides. 

Still, they are slaves of fashion. The heads of 
the males are shaved, all except:one long top- 
knot, and this shaving is accomplished by the 
aid of a rusty knife, that looks as if it once 
formed part of an iron hoop. Thé operation 
must be a painful and laborious one. Nor are 
the female members of the community exempt 
from the pains and penalties of fashion. ‘Their 
hair is most elaborately twisted and plastered, 
whilst their bodies are covered with tattooing— 
absolutely and literally covered—and the designs 
are elaborate, and must be painful in execution. 
Besides the girdle of cowries, a hoop of iron, on 
which are strung .rass and’ iron rings, is neces- 
sary to furnish forth a Mari belle. But the eld- 
erly ladies dispense with this as useless and in- 
convenient. All wear ear-rings, as many as fif- 
teen rings in each ear, of wax, iron, brass, copper, 
silver, or gold, according % their wealth and 
station. 

When they dance they do not go through the 
gesticulations of ordinary dancing, civilized or 
barbaric, but form a ring by joining hands all 
round, and with a long hop, spring toward the 
centre, and then hop back again to the full ex- 
tent of their arms, whilst at the same time they 
keep circling round and round. The effect is 
striking. A little perfume of an agreeable kind, 
to keep ill-favored odors in abeyance, renders it 

(pleasant as an object of study. Sometimes two 
women dance together, holding hands, advancing 


7 nervous exhaustion, an 


man’s ungainly and awkward figure and manner, 
his want of skill in war or the chase, his blun- 
dering speech, and want of success. The man re- 
taliates, reproaching the woman for her untidy 
habits, her ugly features, her tasteless tattooing, 
and her spare waist, which is with them a blemish. 
But whether engaged in dancing, or in singing 
round the fire in the cold or rainy season, a spe- 
cies of arrack, called /unday, distilled from mhowah 
flowers, is freely imbibed by both sexes, and even 
by the children. It is a potent spirit, exceeding- 
ly distasteful to the European palate; but the 
Maris like it, as they like their filth and bad 
smells, their girdles of cowries, their iron hoops, 
their tattooing, and multitudinous ear-rings. 
When the amenities of Mari high life are con- 
cluded—their dances and songs, their rough, ear- 
splitting music, and their horse-play—they invari- 
ably return to lunday. The revel is concluded 
when none can any longer dance, or sing, or 
play, or, as sometimes happens, when all the /un- 
day has been imbibed, and nothing remains but 
to sleep. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


And all who, in consequence of overwork, find them- 
selves suffering from a aye increasing brain and 

who feel that they are slowly 
losing vitality and the power to do their best, and that 
a breakdown in the near future is almost inevitable, 
will find in Compound Oxygen a new agent of cure 
and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer—and this 
with a promptness that at once stops the downward 
drift. The paralysis which so often arrests the steps 
of business men and hard brain-workers after they 
ee middle life, might in most cases be pre- 
vented by au occasional use of this revitalizing agent. 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its Nature and 
Action, is sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Patten, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—[Com.]} 


| MARIE ROZE. 

Messrs. Wu. B. Riker & Son: Everett House. 
Gentlemen,—After using your American Face 

Powder for nearly six months, I have much pleas- 

ure in stating that as a toilet article it is unsur- 

passed.—[ Com. ] Marre Rozz. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NERVE FOOD. 


I do certainly consider that it not only acts as a 
tonic to the nervous to” ut as a food. 
—{Adv.] Springfield, LL. R. 8. Mitier, M.D. 


HOT WATER 


Has no effect on anything mended with Cement- 
ine. Price 25 cents. Sold by all druggists and 


| stationers.—[ Adv. ] 


A $20 Breech-loadin 
pion Imported Breech-loading Shot- 
this issue by the reliable well-known 
out & Co., New York, is pronounced by sportsmen to 
be unrivalled in every detail, well worth $20, and the 
biggest ain ever offered in arms. Order at 
once, as the offer is only good until July 15th.—[Adv.]} 


Shot-gun for $7. The Cham- 
n, advertised in 
of E. G. Ripr- 


-Ancostura Birtnes are endorsed by all the leading 
physicians and chemists for their and whole- 
someness. Beware of counterfeits, and ask your 
and for the article, prepared 

y Dr. J. G. B. Sizeert Sons. J. W. 
51 Broadway, N. Y.—[Com.] 


His boots had more wrinkles than an old concertina, 
but he had a bottle of German Corn Remover and said 
he guessed he could stand it. Sold by Druggists. 25 
cents.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IRON VASES, 


Of new and beautiful designs, for Garden, Lawn, and 
Cemetery. Manufactured by 
ABENDROTH BROTHERS, 

109 and 111 Beekman St., New York, 

AND FOR SALE BY 
JAS. B. CLOW & SON, 
212 and 214 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from ae Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by tics without fear of 

e resulting from heavy, gestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Roya. Baxtne Powpgr Co., New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Oocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
BAKER & 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON 
N F N Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de Classe 

de la Faculté de Pari 
27, rue Rambuteanu, P: 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


75 cents the box. 


FSTERBROO STEEL 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


ARKANSAS—LOUISIANA—TEXAS 
South-Western Immigration Co. 


The purpose of this Company is to farnish reliable 
information, descriptive statistical, relating to the 
resources and advantages of the South-West. 

The Company now has for distribution Books, 
Pamphlets, Circulars, and Maps, which will be sent, 
free of eeree, upon — made to 

WM, W. LANG, Prexsipenr, 
Late Master Texas State Grange. 
B. G. DUVAL, Sxorerary, Austin, Texas. 
R, Eastern Man 


J. N. VICTO ager, 
248 Broadway, New York. 
135 Writing Letters,Type, Figures, 


stur-inken DEST PRESS 


“> 


Pictures, 25 cents. Mailed, 
Cc. 8S. BILEY, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


paid, by 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the tions of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a er flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It'is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
— to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
w and a properly nourished frame.” — 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Eng. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


BOSWELL & WARNER 5 


COLORS HAIR a beautiful BROWN or BLACK in a 


few minutes, without other wash. SAFE, SURE, 
NO LEAD or SULPHUR or other in- 
urious articles. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


GUION LINE. 


For Queensto d Li ° 
Leaving Pier 38 N. R., foot of ey Street. 
ARIZONA.........220¢ UESDAY, May 10, 2.80 P.M. 
WISCONSIN............ TUESDAY, May 17,8 A.M. 

UESDAY, Ma 2.30 P.M. 
ABYSSINIA.......... TUESDAY, May 81, 7.30 A.M. 
TU June 7,1 P.M. 


Cabin Passage (according to state-room), $60, $80, and 
$100. Intermediate, $40. Stee at low rates. 
Office, No. 29 Broadway. 

WILLIAMS & GUION. 


NICOLL THE, TAILOR, 


Broadway, 
And 139 to 151 Bowery, New York. 
PAN TO ORDER...... eeeeeeee $4 00 TO $10 00 


SUI 

SPRING OVERCOATS To Ogpen.12 00 “ 
Samples & Rules for Self-Measurement sent by mail. 
Open evenings until 9 0’cl’k; Saturdays until 10 o’cl’k 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


> nette Press, $8.00. 
axt 13.00. 


$56 ; 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 


279 Falton St. yn. 
47 N. Eighth St., Philadel 
OFFICES i10 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garmenta. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Robes, &c., of all fabrice, 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without mam 
Gentlemen’s Garments, cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table- Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. 
mmateras the best attainable skill and most im- 
roved appliances, and having systematized anew every 
epartment of our business, we can confidently — 
the best results, and ee return of goods. 
- Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


representing the choicest se/ected Tortoise-Shell 
& Amber. Thelightest, haadsomest, & strongest 
known, ody. and Jewellers. Made 
by SPENCER O. M. OO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


66 BITTERS,* THE BEST 

Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- 


tions similarly put up. For sale by dru . 
liquor merchants, and UN Jr., 


rs, 
Bole Agent, 78 John 8t.,N. Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


att 


/ 
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Self-Acting Wind 


Admitted Superior to All Others 
Manufactured for the Trade. 
~~ 83 & SS Centre St., New York. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


WEIGHT. 7. 


$20 
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THE BIGGEST 
BREECH-LOADING CGUN 


| 


MPORTED BREECH-LOADING SHOT: GUN 


= 

= 


OR $7.00. 


EW, PERFECT, FRESH F FACTORY AND GUARANTEED IN EVERY ECT. EVERY OWE THOROUGHLY TESTED AT BEFORE A 

Owing to the failure of the LON N & LIVERPOO FIRE ARMS CO. ba pty LY England, we have secured # consignmen Breceh-toading Oh 
at -three and cents on the dollar of the actual cost of manufacture. One hundred thousand stand of these Guns have thrown 
on the European and American market, only a smal! portion of which have come to America. These we have secured entire contro! of and offer them for the _— of introduction at less than 
cost of manufacture until gULY iSth, 1SSi, when the will edvanc regular rate ¥ ch. This Shot Gun fille ng-felt want for a reliable 
Shot Gun at a he country has been flooded with ess A can i made of inferior material miserably put together, and 

a8 far as reliability or accuracy are concerned pertectly useless, is new and perfect, finished, = w 

y thei A euts Nos. 1 & 2, are rendered te any other English or American Gun. They are too well-known to need extensive 

, that is sufficient. Maz or Boy in Shot Gan 


be ofered again. We GUARANTEE these 
ever offered in Ameriea, and will never again. We QUARANTEE, those 


ond ae eating, jumpi ng, squatting, kneeling, and ted or Money rtunity slip if you want a Shot Gun, and as a 

seesawing in rhythmical succession. Sometimes a You can at any time sell the Shot Gun for @ great deal more than - you gave for it. En ES . a t fa en on account of the 
man will jump into the circle wh piaity and ease with which it can be loaded, and its superio sa unrivaled, as a first-class Firearm, is sbown by the tho of ials on 

circle when several are of Tum ATLAS (N. ¥.)says: “ They are the most extraordinary bargains I ever caw. They shoot equal to my Scott Gun.” He has bought two, R. Reed, Secretary ofthe New 

dancing, chant a verse or two of poetry like a ork Suaeens Club, says: “ Your CHAMPION IMPORTED BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUN ts an unheard-of Bargain and worth at least " Club will have several. Theartily endorse 

war-cry; the others take up the chorus, and TA OTICE—We willecnd (enti July QNE SRTED BREEGH-LOADING SHOT GUN boxed, 

n = as 
or I RDER at we Be 

Sometimes their unpromptu songs round the of $2.00 to or Syren t's that the Gun will be returned free of all expense to us not taken you, = do 

. . ° sent as ext 8 to those Should v ntance our desire a refer- 

fire in the evening are exceedingly uncompliment- reliability, we would refer you to any Me yh ORDER, this City. QRDI R NOW, even if you have ne a Gun 

ew Oorke 


Mercantile Agency, 
ary to each other. The woman deplores the OFFER yen, Sf Fite and send us will send YOU 
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ink, Reglets, Gold, Nippers, Case, Rack, 
4 [>See 100 Cards, outside case: All for $6.00. 
W.C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila., Pa 
100 ELEGANT CHROMO PICTURE CARDS, 
no two alike, 50 cents.; 100 Comics, &c., 
hi 4 25 cents; 100 Small Chromo Cards, 25 cents; 100 
gg 
| Shade Rollers. 
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Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


YOUNG 


For May 10, 1881, 


Will contain the opening chapters of two new 
Serial Stories, entitled 


THE ORUISE OF THE “GHOST,” 


By WM. L. ALDEN, 
Author of “ The Moral Pirates,” 


SUSIE KINGMAN’S DECISION ; 
Or, the Story of a May Party, 


By KATE R. McDOWELL. 


NEW SERIALS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Two New Serials, ‘‘The Cruise of the Ghost” and 
“Susie Kingman’s Decision,” begin in No. 80 of 
Harper's Youne to be issned May 10. The 
‘former is by W. L. Atven, Author of “The Moral 
Pirates,” and relates the cruise of four boys in a 
small yacht along the south shore of Long Island. 
During a dense fog they drift ont to sea, aud meet 
with many adventures. The youthfnl reader will find 
the story intensely interesting as well as instructive. 
The illustrations are drawn by W. A. Rogers and 
J.O. Davipson. 

“Susie Kingman’s Decision ” is the story of a May 
Party, written for girls by Kate R. MoDowe 1, and 
is fresh, breezy, and fall of interest. It is illustrated 
by Mrs. Jessiz Curtis SHEPHEED. 


NOTICE. 


The ‘publishers will farnish Harper's Magazine, 
beginning with the Jane Number (which is the com- 
mencement of Volume 68), and Harrgr’s Youne Pro- 
pLe, beginning with Number 80, published May 10, 
1881 (containing the first instalments of the new 
serials), the two periodicals together for one year, on 
receipt of FIVE DOLLARS. . 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year..........-$4 0 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, One 4 00 

HARPER'S BAZAR, One 4 00 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 90. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York City. 

SHAVING MADE 

VROOM 


EASY! 
FOWLER’S SHAVING SOAP 
Gives a quick, soft, lasting lather. 
a 


Packet by mail on receipt of twenty cents. 
C.H. RUTHERFORD, 26 Liberty St. N.Y. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


A 


come clogged or torpid, and 
more are therefore forced 
a should be expelled n 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kida 

Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 

Causi action ans ¢ 

0 ng their er to brow of siscase. 
Why Suffer Bilious ins and aches ? 

Why tormented with Piles, Constipati 

Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ! 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


Y (Willsend post paid.) 


< > 


S262 $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE REAL CULPRIT. 
The Commissioners Vindicated. | 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, 


RICH 
CARPETS. 


We have now in store our Spring Importa- 
tion of Rich and Elegant Carpets, consisting 
of Chenille Axminsters, Royal Wiltons, and 
Body Brussels, in Ecru, Old Gold, Peacock 
Blue, and Pompeiian Red Grounds—all in 
Exclusive Styles. 

We strongly recommend our celebrated 
“Gordon Chenille Axminsters.” These Car- 
pets are fully equal to the best imported, at 
little more than one-half the cost—all in 
the latest designs and colorings. 


CHEAP CARPETS. 


The sale of Brussels, Moquettes, Tapestries, 
and Ingrains, in both American and English 
manufacture, will continue at less prices 
than they have been for twenty-five years. 


Broadway & [9th St, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 


DISHES, AND SAUCES. | 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See ‘* Medical 
Press,” “‘ Lancet,” “‘ British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Gennine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Label. 
‘Consumption in England increased, tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 

“aa Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, land. a 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK 1 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McoKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


MARLIN” 


= olution in Rifles. the 


, but combining the best po 
of the nd Bolt systems, mace by 
the manufacturers of the wor -famous Ballarc 
Rifles, am Ay in every 
cular. for » Cirealar and beco 
Gumin the world 


Magazine 
acquainted with the 
84 Chambers Street, New 


A Month. Agents Wauted. 75 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. One sample free, 
A 


 maty & Gales, 


dress JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
00 DIFFERENT POPULAR SONGS for 50c. You 


1 them, and double your money. | 
can sel 


HAPPY HOURS B 5 t., N. ¥ 


expen tfit 
$000 swarm & Co., Augusta, Me. 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEW ELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is —_ 
riated to a very complete stock of fine BRONZES, 
antel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORCELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, Minton, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 
isits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 


JAMES McCREERY & Co. 


have the largest and most 
elegant stock of SILKS, 
SATINS, and VELVETS 
they have ever shown, in- 
cluding many new & beau- 
tifal fabrics for Spring and 
Summer wear. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and St., 


Established Half a Century. 


E, A, MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating — what 


third floors. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 
for a sample retail box 
by’ express of the best 
Candies in America, put 
up elegantly and strictly 


ure. Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


_TIFICIAL EA DRUMIJIS, 
are Cushioned, Ventilated, Comforta- 
mend them. For Asthma or Catarrh, 


ble, and unnoticed, and Restore 
PEOPLE 
send for Dr. Stinson’s Sure Reme- 
per. day at home. Samples worth $6 free. 
rtland, Maine. 


PECK’S, the only patented ARe- 
Hearing. Physicians highly recom- 
dies. Treatise mailed free. 

H. P. K. PECK, Agent, 
115 Nassau St., New York. 


| $5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Po 


: AMONTH and EXPENSES, 3ELLIN 
=) Lowa and 
Send Three Cent Stamp to insure 
Qoswer, Address, 5. & Cvu., CLINCLNNATI, 0. 


“HARPER & BROPHERS 


THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the Euglish Colonies in America. 
By Heney Casor Lopes. 8vo, Half Leather, $3 0v. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself aud his Friends. By 
WituiaM Howie 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Exiséz 
Reovrs, Anthor of ‘‘ The Earth,” ‘* The Ocean,” &c. 
Translated from the French by Bertha Ness and 
John Lillie. Llustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD. By Gerore Brannpes. 
by Mrs. George 4to, Paper, 

cen 


V. 

FROUDE’S CASAR. Cesar. A’Sketch. By James 
Antuony Fxroupr, Editor of “Reminiscences b 
Thomas Carlyle.” 12mp, Cloth, with Portrait au 
Map, 60 cents; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

VI. 

METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, 1773-1829. Edited by Prince Ricuaup 
Metrxenton. The Papers Classified and Arranged 
by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. 
Alexander Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents 
each. Also, in 2 vols., 12me, Cloth, $2 00. 


VIL. 


DEAN STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. | 


Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. By A. P. Sranrey, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 7 


VIIL 

DRYDEN. By Grorce Sarntssury. 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. The Latest Volume issued in the “ English 
Men of Letters.” 

TX. 

CARNOCHAN’S OPERATIVE SURGERY. Con- 
tributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical Pa- 
thology. By J. M. Carnoocuan, M.D., Surgeon-in- 
Chief to the State Emigrants’ Hospital, former! 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the New Yor 
Medical College, &c. With Illustrations of the 
Cases drawn from Nature. Part VII. 4to, Paper, 
75 cents. 

Ready: Parts I. and II., together, $1 00; Part III, 
75 cents; Parts IV. and V., together, $1 00; Part VI., 
75 cents; Part VII., 75 cents, 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH; includ- 
ing his Letters and Opinions. With a View of the 
Men, Manners, and Politics of his Reign, By Percy 
M.A., F.S.A. Complete in One Vol- 
ume, over 900 pages, with Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. Also, in Two Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 ceuts each. 


XI. 

CARLYLE'S REMINISCENCES. Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James ANTUONY Froupr. 
4to, Paper, 15 cents; 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated by 
Thirteen Portraits, 50 cents, 

THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: What is Civiliza- 
tion? By M.D., LL.D.  Illus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $3 

XIII. 


MSOCIAL ETIQUETTE AND HOME CULTURE, 


The Glass of Fashion: A Universal Hand-book of 
Social Etiquette and Home Culture for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. With Copious and Practical Hints 
upon the Manners and Ceremonies of Every Kela- 
tion in Life, at Home, in Society, and at Court. 
Interspersed with Numerous Anecdotes. By Tus 
Lounger bn Sooigty. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
MADAME DE STAEL: a Stady of her Life and 
Times. The First Revolution and the First Em- 
pire. By Auet Stevens, LL.D. With Two Pur- 
traits. T'wo Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


- HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


My Love. By E. Lynn Lixton. 20 cents. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Deror. 20 cents. 


Miss Williamson’s Divagations. By Miss TuackrraY 
(Mrs. Richmund Ritchie), 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


From Exile. By Jauxs Payn. 15 cetits. 


Into the Shade, and other Stories. By Many Ceort 
Hay. 15 cents. ah 


His Little Mother, and other Tales and Sketches. By 
the Author of “ John Halifax, Geutleman.” 10 cta.; 
also, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Wards of Plotinus. By Mrs. Jouwx Hunt. 20 cts. 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times, By Witttam Biack. 
15 ceuts. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Glen of Silver Birches. -By E. O. Braoxuurne. 
15 eents. 


Asphodel. By Miss Brapnon. 15 cents, 


Under Life’s Key, and other Stories. By Mary Czorr 
Hay. 15 cents. 


Harrsr & Beorures will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


Harrer’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


¥( in New T on | 
Z5e. 


Birds, Landscapes, Panels, 
| Card H in 
with Gs Ouse rica. sup 
50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Carp Co., No Ct. 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and % outfit 


free. Address H. Haturetr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


For new 7 octave Pianos, C.0.D. Address 
$75 U.S. Pianoforte Co., 423 Eleventh Ave., N. Y. 


\ 


SS” 
| 
Liver, The Bowels and The 
combined action gives tt wendafus 
power to cure atl diseases. y — 
Why” Are We Sick ? 
Because we atlow these great organs to be . ee 
A poisonous hu made 
| CANDY _— 
ad 
Why h leepl hts ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice 
Gd D eget 
| & Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 1 


